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st. This Rome 


IN his introduction to the theme, Mr. Wagenet 
considers the appeals process from the angle of 
the worker, the employer, and the local office 
which must share the burden of assuring that 
impartiality characterizes the administration of 
the UI system. p. 3. 


As seen through the eyes of an experienced 
referee, appeals hearings are an adventure in 
human interest. Referee Tussing does a bit of 
ood-natured ribbing as he dissects various per- 
ormers at an appeals hearing. Tussing finds 
few dull moments in his job and you’ll find fewer 
in reading about it. p. 4. 


Tue importance of the appeals hearing to the 
local office as a factor in maintaining good will 
cannot be overestimated. Samuel Bernstein 
makes this clear as he compares the appeals pro- 
cess to the adjustment bureau of any well regu- 
lated business. With fair play as its objective, 
the appeals hearing makes for better public 
relations, speeds payment of legitimate benefits, 
is an evidence of sound administration, and for 
these reasons safeguards the whole prcegram. 


p. 6. 


A HIGHLY industrialized State (Mich.) and one 


with a somewhat different industrial pattern ~ 


(Ala.) discuss the advantages of scheduling of 
appeals by the local office. pp. 8-11. 


Wuat happens when claimants are given im- 
mediate hearings on their appeals? Do employers 
object and petition for reopening of such cases? 
Very few, according to F. M. Ritchie, who weighs 
the advantages and disadvantages of New Jersey’s 
experience with immediate hearings. p. 12. 


RatpH AttmMan of the BES describes the 
new interstate appeals procedure and the reasons 
for its recommendation. Long delays and poor 
quality of work, he says, make it necessary to 
reform present interstate appeals methods. p. 14. 


Tuat the appeal hearing is necessarily a joint 
undertaking oF UI and ES is the premise on which 
Leo Sklarevski builds his discussion of ES repre- 
sentation at such hearings. p. 16. 


WITHDRAWAL of many unnecessary appeals is 
evidence of the success of California’s appeal 
re-interview program. Explanations to the claim- 
ant in everyday language do the trick says 
W. A. Dallam. p. 18. 


Since a referee has the burden of developing 
an adequate record in each hearing as a basis for 
his decision, he must review the whole case. 
For this reason, local office records are turned 
over to him in advance of the hearing. Charles 
Moseley analyzes these records and the importance 
they play in the appeals process. p. 21. 


BENEFIT determinations run into many thou- 
sands in the State of New York. A far-flung 
staff, alert and well-trained, must be kept informed 
of precedent-making decisions. How this is 
managed is told by Erwin Memelsdorff as he 
descri successive steps taken by the State’s 
Interpretation Service which promulgates selected 
decision information. p. 23. 


Springboard To 
Greater Employment Security 
(Excerpts From the President’s Message . . .) 


during the 1930’s was to establish the Federal-State 

system of employment security. This system has two 
parts—first, a Nation-wide employment service to help workers 
find jobs and employers find job seekers, and, second, a Nation- 
wide system of unemployment insurance to help tide workers 
over periods of unemployment. 


QO: of the great advances in economic legislation made 


“Finding a job is of more importance to an unemployed 
worker, of course, than receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits. Consequently, great emphasis has always been 
placed on strengthening and improving the employment 
service. 


‘‘We cannot, however, completely eliminate unemployment; 
even in times of high employment, there will be turn-over of 
jobs and numerous shifts and changes in job opportunities. 
Consequently, we must have a strong and steadily improving 
system of unemployment insurance. 


“In the past 12 years, unemployment insurance has proved 
its worth not only as an invaluable source of support to un- 
employed workers and their families, but also as a means of 
maintaining purchasing power of great value to the entire 
economy. In 1949, for example, $1,700,000,000 in benefits 
were paid to more than 7,000,000 individuals, the largest 
amount for any year in the history of the system. This was a 
significant factor in preventing serious dislocations during last 
year’s period of economic readjustment. 


‘Our experience with unemployment insurance has revealed 
weaknesses as well as strengths in the existing system. While 
many improvements have been made in the State laws since 
the program began, the system is far from adequate today. 


‘‘A strengthened unemployment insurance system not only 
will furnish more adequate aid to those who become unem- 
ployed, but also will do more to maintain the high volume of 
consumer purchasing power so necessary to the welfare of the 
entire economy. Thus it is a strong element in our program 
to support growth and expansion in the economy. 


“Our essential economic problem is to put to sound, produc- 
tive use our increasing technical knowledge and our growing 
labor force. To this end, we need imaginative and enterpris- 
ing investment—in plant capacity, in new equipment, in basic 
resource development. To this end, we need vigorous com- 
petition and a growing number of new businesses. To this 
end, we need a stable agriculture, sensible wage-price-profit 
decisions, and mature labor-management relations. To this 
end, we need an expanding world economy, with a productive 
flow of international trade and investment. 


“Both private and public policies must be directed to these 
purposes, and I have recommended a series of measures to the 
Congress for Federal action. My present proposal to streng- 
then our unemployment insurance system is one of these 
measures.”” (See Recommendations p. 1.) 
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Tue year’s Annual Meeting 
of the Interstate Conference 
of Employment Security 
Agencies will be held October 3—6 in Columbus, O. 

The Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, has 
accepted an invitation to speak at the conference 
luncheon at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel on October 4. 
His subject is tentatively announced as ‘““The Role of 
Government in Federal-State Employment Security 
Programs.” 

Mr. Claude Putnam, President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is another of the 
prominent executives who has accepted an invitation 
to address the conference on the general subject of 
‘Employment Security as Viewed by Employers.” 


Annual Meeting 


. IN a special message to 
Pesce Asks Congress early in April, the 

mprovements President called for legisla- 
tion to remedy the inadequacies of the Nation’s unem- 
ployment insurance system. He pointed out that 
over 15,000,000 workers—about one-third of all em- 
ployees—lack protection under the present law. He 
also deplored the inadequacy, in amount and dura- 
tion, of weekly benefits for those now covered by the 
system. 

The President’s recommendations, given a sense of 
urgency at this time because of the considerable 
‘increase in unemployment despite the Nation’s 
continuing high levels of business activity,” call for 
these improvements: 


Extension of coverage to about 6,000,000 more 
vorkers, most of them in small firms—those employing 
| to 7 workers; to civilian employees of the Federal 
Government; to certain workefs on a commission 
oasis; and in occupations of an industrial nature con- 
iected with agriculture. The separation rate of all 
of these groups is such that to deny them the protec- 
tion of unemployment insurance is, the Chief Execu- 
ive believes, an injustice that should be remedied. 
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Establishment of Nation-wide minimum standards 
for amounts and duration of benefits to correct inequi- 
ties which stem from variations in State laws whereby 
workers who lose their jobs in identical circumstances 
are treated very differently because of the accident of 
geographical location. A secondary effect noted in 
this situation is the loss suffered by business in a 
community where purchasing power of the insured is 
practically nonexistent because the benefits are not 
enough to preserve a minimum standard of living or 
are too soon exhausted. 

Under proposed standards, benefits for single persons 
would approximate 50 percent of normal earnings, up 
to a maximum of $30 a week, with additional allow- 
ances for dependents, and potential duration of 26 
weeks for all eligible claimants. 

At the same time that weekly benefits are raised, the 
President asks that the upper limit of the amount of 
wages taxed should be raised from $3,000 to $4,800 in 
line with increased wage levels of the last few years. 

Another recommendation seeks to overcome the 
difficulties involving workers who move from one 
State to another. The President asked that adequate 
methods be worked out to end delays and provide 
comparable benefits for such workers, since it is in 
the National interest to encourage mobility of labor 
as indispensable to economic expansion. 

A revision of Federal and State laws concerning 
fraud and disqualifications. 

It was a weakness in the original Federal legislation 
that it did not clearly require the States to deal ade- 
quately with the question of fraud. Some States— 
without going to uneconomical extremes in inspec- 
tion and policing—have instituted effective methods 
for preventing or detecting fraudulent claims. The 
Federal law should be clarified so that all States can 
be required to have adequate means for dealing with 
those few individuals who attempt to obtain benefits 
through misrepresentation. 

During the last few years, some States have con- 
siderably enlarged the number of reasons for dis- 
qualifying workers who seek unemployment benefits 
and have increased the severity of penalties for dis- 
qualification. These excessive disqualifications have 
operated to prevent persons who are genuinely out of 
work through no fault of their own from receiving 
benefits. These over-severe disqualification pro- 
visions, which penalize the innocent along with the 
guilty, should be corrected. 





Finally the President calls for improvements in 
financing arrangements to give States the advantage 
of pooled reserves, the over-all effect of which will be 
to strengthen the Federal-State system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

With reference to 
President said: 


these recommendations the 


The Congress now is well along toward completing action on 
legislation to improve the old-age and survivors’ insurance and 
public assistance programs. Like those programs, the unem- 
pleyment insurance system needs to be improved in the light 
of experience. Accordingly, I recommend that the Congress 
turn its attention as soon as possible to strengthening our 
Federal-State unemployment insurance system. 


Boston Conference [HE “Veteran in the Em- 
ployment Office’ was the 


theme of the 16th Confer- 
ence of Veterans Employment Representatives held 
in Boston, April 24-29. VER’s, from the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, and the Territories of 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico met with headquar- 
ters staff of the Veterans Employment Service, repre- 
sentatives of veterans organizations, staff members of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, and outstanding 
notables in the field of veterans activities to consider 
strengthening of operations and program for the fiscal 
year 1951 in the field of veterans employment. 

Perry Faulkner, Chief, Veterans Employment 
Service, was Chairman of the Conference; Irving 
Loucraft, VER for Mass., was Conference host; and 
Marshall C. Miller, Assistant Chief, VES, was Execu- 
tive Secretary. Mr. Faulkner expressed keen satisfac- 
tion with the results of the Conference and appreciation 
for the diligent efforts of the participants. 

The Conference program included addresses by 
Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, and Michael J. 
Galvin, Under Secretary. The high light of the pro- 
ceedings was the announcement by Mr. Tobin of the 
issuance of ‘‘Policies of the Secretary of Labor Govern- 
ing Services to Veterans.”’ In his address to the Con- 
ference on Friday afternoon, the Secretary stated: 

The theme of this Conference is ““The Veteran in the Em- 
ployment Office.” That subject must have elicited thoughtful 
discussion during the 4 days of your meeting. As a result, new 
ideas, new plans, new concepts of service, new approaches have 
emerged to brace the Veterans Employment Service, and the 
public employment service generally. I have noted a larger 
emphasis on veterans service in the program of the national 
and State employment agencies. That has my heartiest ap- 
proval. 

The Truman Administration is committed to making possible 
the greatest participation by all citizens in the social and 
economic advance of the country. The Department of Labor 
has an important role to play in seeing to it that our veterans 
have their fair share of national betterment. We of the De- 
partment of Labor are proud to have in our “family” an 
organization dedicating itself toward that end. 

The full endorsement of the Department of Labor has been 
given to the programs and operations of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, as a part of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, seeking to provide veterans with the maximum of job 
opportunity in the field of gainful employment. 


Representatives of the Bureau making major 
contributions to the Conference discussions were: 
Robert C. Goodwin, Director; E. L. Keenan, Deputy 


Director; Arthur Motley, Assistant Director; Glenn 
E. Brockway, Regional Representative for Region X; 
Ernest L. Marbury, Regional Representative for 
Region VI; Arthur C. Gernes, Regional Representa- 
tive for Region I; Louis Levine, Chief, Division of 
Reports and Analysis; and Charles E. Odell, Chief, 
Division of Counseling and Selective Placement. 

A. F. Hardy, Director of the Washington State 
Employment Service, and Victor Christgau, Director 
of the Minnesota Division of Employment and 
Security, presented effective papers on ‘‘Veterans in 
the Labor Market” and ‘Serving the Veteran in the 
Community,” respectively. 

John Thomas Taylor, Legislative Consultant, and 
Ralph H. Lavers, Director of the National Economic 
Commission, The American Legion; Kenneth C. 
Bradley, National Employment Director of the 
Disabled American Veterans; Clarence Adamy, 
National Service Officer of the American Veterans of 
World War II; and Omar Ketchum, National 
Legislative Director of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 


(Continued on page 25) 





Employment Security Activities at at a Glance, 
March 1950 U. S. and Territories 
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Number or 
amount 


Change from 
| previous month 


Over-all 


Initial claims 
Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued | 


11, 203, 400 
| 
9, 745, 800 


9, 088, 500 | 


3% increase. 
Weeks compensated 12% increase. 
Weekly average benefici- 
GIN So dese ce aes 
Benefits paid 
Funds available as 
March 31, 1950 $6, 723, 754, 200 
Visits to local offices..... 14, 480, 000 
New applications 634, 000 
Referrals: 
Agricultural | 104, 000 | 
Nonagricultural . . . 659, 600 | 
Placements: 
Agricultural 88, 600 
es gaat total. 368, 000 
Men.... 203, 200 
164, 900 
Handicapped 13, 600 
Counseling interviews... . 113, 400 
Employer visits 233, 400 


2, 097, 400 
$187, 215, 100 


3% increase. 
12% increase. 


2% decrease. 
1% increase. 
7% decrease. 


30% increase 
27% increase. 


26% increase. 
28% increase. 
28% increase. 
27% increase. 
26% increase. 
11% increase. 
19% increase. 


Veterans 





143, 700 | 
162, 400 | 


New applications 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 
Placements, nonagricul- 


9% decrease. 
26% increase. 
88,700 | 30% increase. 

Placements, handi- 
capped 6, 900 | 
Counseling interviews. . . . 35, 300 | 


1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 


28% increase. 
7% increase. 
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The Appeals Process .. 


ow often do we hear a claimant say “I don’t think the denial of my 

H compensation is fair. This is the first time I have ever applied for 

it. I am out of work and need the money. Now you tell me that 

my claim is disallowed. I thought this was a program to help people who 
were out of work.” 














Each claimant who comes to the local office and files for benefits has a 
serious human problem. He is out of work. He has suffered a personal 
calamity in the loss of a job. His family may be seriously affected by the 
loss of his earnings. Even when a claimant leaves a job that he might have 
continued, he has personal reasons which he thought justified his leaving. 
He, too, like other claimants, is looking for another job and if he can’t get 
it, he needs unemployment insurance. Each claimant is as different in 
personality as his fingerprints are different from those of other people. 
The local office deals with all these human beings who have their individ- 
ual problems and difficulties. Beneath an outward calm, they have many 

problems locked up inside. They are sensitive, frequently worried, and 
R. G. Wagenet they look to unemployment insurance for help. 


Yet, many thousands of them are either disqualified or not entitled to unemployment insurance. Even 
though they are denied benefits, it is essential that they go away from the local office knowing that they have 
been treated fairly and impartially. The confidence of the public, of claimants and employers, in the unem- 
ployment insurance program depends upon the existence of this sense of justice and fair play. The local office 
thus has a concern that claimants feel they have been treated fairly. The appeals system with its opportunity 
for a fair hearing is one avenue of assuring impartiality and objectivity in the administration of the program. 
lis existence and use is, therefore, equally important to local offices and to claimants and employers. 


It is a safeguard for the local office when it can say to a claimant or an employer “If you are dissatisfied and 
want it, you can have an impartial review of the determination.” Justice Douglas once said that “The standards 
of fairness and decency that the English-speaking world evolved to protect the essential liberties of the people 
were summarized in the historical words ‘due process of law.’ Due process of law is not merely reserved for 
high occasions.”’ So it is with unemployment insurance. The right of appeal is not merely reserved for high 
occasions. The avenue for impartial review is open every day for everyone. It is one of the greatest assets local 
offices have for assuring claimants and employers of the impartiality of our system of administration. 


Another important way the appeals system aids local offices is in the development of principles of inter- 
pretation. With more time for study and review of the facts and the law, referees and Boards of Review can work 
out the principles that should be used in deciding future cases. The appeals system is hammering out the com- 
mon law of unemployment insurance, so to speak. It may surprise many to know that during the first 10 years 
of the program, there were no court decisions on availability in 21 States; none on suitable work in 29 States; 
and none on voluntary leaving in 26 States. Court decisions offer only a limited source of assistance to referees, 

ppeals bodies, and local offices in deciding new issues. In other words, administrative tribunals have been the 
source of interpretation on the majority of issues in the majority of States. The local offices need and use these 
rinciples and precedents in deciding future cases and in explaining the application of the law to claimants. 


The articles that follow should have an interest for everyone in the employment security program. They 
iay be of particular interest to benefit and appeals personnel and local office staffs. Some of the articles will 
eal with the relationship between the local office and various steps in the appeals process. I believe these 
rticles will illuminate some of the problems that local offices encounter and the role that the appeals system 
lays in contributing toward their solution. Likewise they will show the interdependence and the help that 
ie referees need from local office staffs. 


—R. G. WAGENET, Assistant Director, Unemployment Insurance Service 
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Adventure in Human Interest .. . 


Experience of a Keferee 


By AUBREY S. TUSSING 


Chief Referee, State Unemployment Compensation Commission, Salem, Oreg. 


HEN they told me I was to write an article on 
the experiences of a referee, I was sort of 
puzzled as to what was meant—because a 
referee does not have experiences; he has adventures. 

There isn’t a job in the whole unemployment com- 
pensation program so interesting, so full of meat and 
adventure, so stuffed with humor and pathos, as is 
the job of the appeals referee. There is hardly a dull 
moment. Someone is always mad at him—well, 
nearly always. If it isn’t the claimant, it’s the em- 
ployer, and if neither of them, then it’s the local office 
representative. However, there are compensations 
too, because nearly every time the referee makes one 
person mad, he makes another glad. Every hearing 
discloses a living story. The hearings are better than 
a true-story magazine. 

I would a lot rather write about the humor of these 
situations than to write the most learned tome on 
procedures or to discover and apply the finest and 
most lucid interpretation of law. I delight in those 
rugged individuals who stand right up on their hind 
legs and “‘tell the Government off.” I can’t help but 
sympathize in that. When the claimant states as the 
reason for his appeal that it is mighty nice for a 
Government employee to sit at his desk in a warm 
room and to send out decisions denying benefits 
because the claimant had not tramped around in 
72 inches of snow looking for work which everyone 
knows does not exist at the time, I mentally cry, 
“Hear! Hear!” I can’t help but laugh and admire 
the individual who points his forefinger right under 
the referee’s nose and tells him, ““You can’t make me 
work.” I like that kind of people. 


We Must Be Kept in Our Place 


When an old codger tells me that the lady place- 
ment officer was “snotty” to him and that he told her 
that if she said another word to him he intended to 
“srab you right by the hair and stomp your guts out,” 
I try to look properly shocked while inside I howl 
with laughter. Because, fundamentally, those people 
are right. You and I, as servants of the people, have 
got to be kept in our places. 

Maybe that’s the reason why I hardly dare go to 
one employment office any more, because when the 
office representative put into the hearing record a 
specious argumentative statement designed to defeat 
the right to benefits, I turned to the claimant and 
said, ‘What do you think of that? Do you want to 
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point out the errors and make the representative’s 
face red?” The claimant did. The employment 
office representative was mad. Why one time during 
the war a local office manager even barred the referee 
from entering his employment office. But we have 
had many a laugh about that since. Don’t think, 
however, that all employment offices hate us. There 
is one office which lets me know when the Canadian 
geese are in and furnishes appeals to be heard about 
that time. That’s cooperation. 


A Difference of Opinion 


There are all sorts of people who represent the 
employment offices at hearings. Some are good. 
Some aren’t. During the war, we had one of those 
fellows who once an idea entered his head, nothing 
could blast it out. A claimant had come in, registered 
for work as a welder, and filed his claim. On his 
second visit he was offered a referral to a job “‘chasing” 
in a logging operation. That’s the kind of work where 
the worker follows the log from its place in the woods 
into the spar tree to which the donkey engine draws 
it. If the log hangs up on a stump or rock or in the 
brush, it is his duty to free it from the obstruction. 
Well, anyway, the claimant said he couldn’t do that 
kind of work in rough country because he had a 
wooden foot and couldn’t walk much on rough ground. 
He was disqualified for having failed to apply for 
available suitable work. The claimant told me about 
his foot at the hearing. The employment office 
representative interjected, ‘“Then you are not able to 
work.”? Claimant answered, ‘‘Hell—lI’ve had _ this 
foot since I was 14 years old and I’ve raised a family 
of six kids by working.”” But the representative hung 
fast to the idea of not being able to work. An argu- 
ment started. 

The first thing I knew I was about to referee a fist 
fight instead of a hearing. That’s the same fellow 
who, when ihe employment office had written to a 
claimant stating it had a job available in a dry clean- 
ing establishment, asked the claimant to write back 
if she was interested. She wrote, “‘Please give me the 
name of the employer so that I may apply.” They 
never did tell her, but denied her benefits. The 
office representative pointed to her answer and said 
to me, ‘‘Look at her attitude.”? I did. It wasn’t bad 
at all from the referee’s viewpoint. I said, “Her 
attitude looks good to me.”” He was mad. One of 
us didn’t get the point. 

Sometimes the referee should let the record build 
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p just to show the attitude. I remember one time 
uring the war an old, rotund German had been let 
ut of his job in an essential industry. He refused to 
ake any work anywhere except his old job in the same 
ictory from which he had been let out. He was 
eally pro-German which I suppose was his privilege 
ecause he was a citizen of that country. Anyway, 
t the hearing he kept snarling at me and appending 
io his answers insulting remarks about the referee, 
the Commission, and this country. These remarks 
were all in sotto voce, something like the asides of an 
actor speaking his own thoughts. The reporter and 
he office representative kept looking at me with 
istonishment because I am not noted for ignoring 
deliberately intended insults. Finally when the old 
German said in answer to a question about his work, 
“You vouldn’t know about that,” then appending 
softly, “You — — —,” I had him where I wanted 
him. Only then was the judicial indignation aroused. 
Sometimes it pays to let the other fellow have enough 
rope to hang himself rather than to be too hasty on 
the uptake. But that’s off the subject. 


The Practice Couldn’t Stand Up 


Getting back to local office representatives and 
hearings, there was a time when we had one or two 
who went to a good deal of trouble to see that claim- 
ants were disqualified for benefits. They were past 
masters at making anticlaimant reports through use 
of innuendo and snide remarks, even pretty close to 
actual falsehoods. They didn’t last long with the 
Commission. After a few experiences of that kind 
of reporting by those particular representatives I got 
so that I would read the reports into the record at the 
hearing when the claimant and representative were 
present. The practice stopped—but soon. It was a 
dirty trick for me to do it, but my conscience has never 
bothered me, because if there is anything dirty, it is 
for some employee to get big headed and too big for 
his britches, if you know what I mean. 

On the other hand, a too-common fault of the local 
office representative is to sit through the hearing, 
listen to the reading of the records, hear the testimony, 
and be offered an opportunity to question or to give 
information, but remain mute while the record is 
being made. Then, when the record is closed and the 
parties are gone, the representative opens up with 
enough information to sink a battleship, which can’t 
be used as a basis for a decision because the record is 
closed. Then he complains that the referee, in his 
decision, has not taken into consideration all this 
belated information. 

Local office people can be a lot of help to a referee. 
Once in awhile, we get hold of claimants who are 
mentally unstable. Some of these can be pretty 
cantankerous. A little tip to the referee before the 
hearing begins will help a lot because, as a rule, a 
‘ittle pleasantness and even a little flattery can calm 
uch a claimant before the hearing begins and every- 
‘hing will flow along smoothly. I remember one 
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time, though, when the local office gave that informa- 
tion in the local office report. Claimant was a big 
moose of a fellow—a six footer—240 pounds—all 
muscle. I was reading the report into the record. 
My reporter, bless her little heart! had gone over the 
file previously and remembered the statement which 
I had not seen. She began to kick me on the shins, 
bridge-table like. After loss of yards of epidermis, it 
finally dawned on me that she had something in 
mind other than just plain mayhem. While I gulped 
and rubbed my leg, she leaned over and pointed to the 
statement I was about to read. There it was. “The 
claimant is nuttier than a fruit cake and when aroused 
is dangerous.”” What I mean is, I left that part of the 
report out of the oral reading of the report and I be- 
came just as sweet to the claimant as anyone could be. 


He Called the Laughter 


Which reminds me of the claimant who had decided 
to kill his wife with a butcher knife because he couldn’t 
marry the other girl unless he did, who was arrested, 
let out on bail, and then chased his own lawyer with 
the same butcher knife. But he was put in the asylum 
for awhile. When we finally got to the hearing, he 
entertained me delightfully for quite awhile about how 
he had told the asylum doctors off from time to time 
and how they were scared of him. I agreed that he 
was quite a fellow. I laughed when it was obvious 
that he wanted me to laugh. I finally got the hearing 
done and went away from there. The employment 
office representative was not present at that hearing. 
I have always wondered why. 


But, Seriously Speaking 


” If it was my purpose in this article to be serious, | 
think I would lift a portion from a manual I wrote 
one time. Here it is: 


The duty of the Commission’s representative who appears 
at the hearing in behalf of the Commission is to present to the 
appeals referee all the facts which are believed materially to 
bear on the case. As a general rule, the Commission’s repre- 
sentative assembles and presents the facts upon which the 
Commission based the decision from which the appeal lies. 
The representative does not appear in a purely partisan capac- 
ity entirely for the purpose of presenting one side of the case only. 
It is his duty to assist in presenting to the referee all the material 
facts bearing upon the issues, both for and against the Com- 
mission. This duty arises from the intent of the Commission 
to administer the statute impartially and to arrive at a proper 
decision based upon all the material facts known. As a con- 
sequence, it sometimes becomes the duty of the Commission’s 
representative to present facts which have subsequently become 
known to him, although such newly learned facts will operate 
to modify or reverse the deputy’s decision. 


Before closing, let me compliment the usual local 
office representative who attends the hearings. He is 
one of those who, because he plugs along day after 
day doing his work well and conscientiously, seldom 
becomes spectacular. He is the backbone of the 
unemployment compensation and the employment 


programs. He is the salt of the earth. 





Added Job of Adjudication . . 


Importance of Appeals Process to Local Office 


By SAMUEL C. BERNSTEIN 


Commissioner, Illinois Division of Unemployment Compensation, Chicago, Ill. 


ROM the very begin- 

ning of the unemploy- 

ment compensation 
program, the opportu- 
nity for a fair hearing, 
before an impartial tribu- 
nal, was guaranteed by 
the provisions of Title ITI 
of the Social Security 
Act to all individuals 
whose claims for unem- 
ployment compensation 
had been denied. The 
wisdom of this guaran- 
tee in unassailable for it 
has long been demon- 
strated that administrative machinery in the form of 
an appeals system geared to protect the rights of all 
parties affected by the law—claimants and employers 
alike—is vital and essential to the proper functioning 
of the entire unemployment insurance system. 

Like any large-scale undertaking dealing with the 
public, unemployment insurance systems have, and 
will continue to have among the persons who deal 
with them, some who are dissatisfied. Such dissatis- 
faction may arise from an unwarranted attempt by 
a party to extend his rights under the law; or it may 
be due to misunderstanding by or negligence of the 
parties involved or of persons representing the insur- 
ance agency. On the other hand, a complaint may 
and often does have a legitimate substantive basis 
requiring careful analysis of an unusual fact situation 
or interpretation of a legal issue rarely confronted. 


Samuel C. Bernstein 


No Grievance Ignored 


Regardless of the basis for the complaint, efficient 
administration requires that any expressed grievance 
be given courteous, prompt, and adequate considera- 
tion. Just as private enterprises, motivated by con- 
siderations of good will and expediency, have found 
it good business to set up special departments to hear 
the complaints of the dissatisfied few, and to make 
suitable adjustments, so, also, an unemployment 
compensation agency, responsible for processing a 
large number of benefit claims, finds that it must 
maintain a specialized unit, or units, operating under 
definite procedures to hear complaints and to make 
final decisions. The specialized complaint depart- 
ment and method for handling such grievances, is the 
appeals system and appeals process. Without an 
appeals system, adjudicators in the local office han- 
dling the normal flow of work would be over-burdened 
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and slowed down by the irregular, exceptional cases. 
The whole program would be discredited by the slow- 
down in the processing of claims, and the public 
clamor of a party whose complaint had been tempo- 
rarily bypassed. From a standpoint of good public 
relations and efficient administration affecting the 
local office and other departments of the Agency, and 
from the standpoint of fulfillment of the basic function 
of the law, namely, the prompt payment of benefits 
to eligible persons, the appeals system has served, and 
continues to serve, a vital need. 


Responsibility As Public Servants 


The necessity for an appeals system must be con- 
sidered, also, from another point of view, and that is, 
that as employees of the public, including the workers 
and employers who are affected by the law, we must 
make certain that individuals filing claims either are, 
or are not entitled to the benefits and rights which 
they claim. The proper execution of this function, as 
distinguished from the matter of good public relations 
and efficient administration, requires that unusual 
fact situations, complex legal questions, and other 
special problems be carefully analyzed and adju- 
dicated under governing legal principles and appli- 
cable criteria. The appeals process is the administrative 
device by which we insure, and by which the public is 
assured, that its special problems under our program 
will be given adequate specialized attention, and that 
any party who is affected by the law, as a matter of 
right, will be entitled to a hearing and appraisal of his 
claim under fair and democratic processes, and to a 
decision protecting his rights and prerogatives under 
the law. 

The entire philosophy of the appeals process is that 
it will function as a complement to the initial deter- 
mination when this has not satisfied the interested 
parties. Notwithstanding its specialized status, the 
appeals unit is still part of the whole fabric of unem- 
ployment compensation administration. Although it 
stands in the position of an appellate tribunal, and 
may be (particularly at the secondary appeals level) 
administratively independent of the Agency, its 
function and processes are not completely divorced 
from the Agency. Basically, it performs a job of 
adjudication similar to that done in the local office. 
Its method of operation, of course, is different. It 
operates at a higher level and with considerably more 
latitude and time, and it utilizes the technique of ora! 
hearing to gather its facts, rather than the investiga- 
tive method relied upon by the local office. The 
common purpose in each instance, however, is 
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etermination of the eligibility or ineligibility for 
enefits of individuals who have filed claims. 
As an integral part of the Agency’s adjudication 
inction, the appeals process is not only important to, 
ut is completely interrelated with, the activities of all 
other departments, and particularly with those of the 
ical office. There is much evidence that the appeals 
system draws on the local office for the proper exe- 
ution of its duties, and that in turn it affects and 
strengthens local office operations. The elements of 
fair hearing, to an individual whose claim for 
unemployment compensation benefits has been de- 
nied, do not, as might appear at first glance, start at 
the actual hearing stage. The local office aids in 
affording the parties many of the traditional rights 
inherent in a fair hearing. For example, an essential 
element of the right of appeal is adequate information 
of the existence of that right. Although a notice of 
determination contains a statement of the right of 
appeal, it often is not until the party reports to the 
local office to initiate an appeal that he receives full 
and comprehensive information on the right of appeal 
and what that right entails. Local office personnel 
further insure the proper functioning of the fair- 
hearing process by explaining not only the right to 
appeal, but, in addition, the meaning and effect of 
the determination, the law as it relates to that indi- 
vidual’s claim, and the issues which are involved. 
This type of explanation insures that interested parties 
will intelligently and fully exercise their right of 
appeal. 


Explanation Also Benefits Agency 


It should be noted that the advantages of an ex- 
planation at this point accrue not only to the benefit 
of the claimant or employer, but often to the benefit 
of the Agency. A résumé of the facts, or disclosure 
of additional facts in the course of an explanation 
preparatory to filing an appeal, may, in those States 
whose laws permit, lead to a reconsideration of a de- 
termination allowing or disallowing a claim, with the 
result that the necessity for further hearing or review 
of the claim at additional cost and expense is pre- 
cluded. Also, in the face of a new understanding of 
their rights under the law, complaining parties may 
elect not to file an appeal. In either event, both the 
Agency and the interested parties benefit by the pre- 
appeal conference or discussion at the local office level. 

The local office continues to aid in the process of 
securing a fair hearing, and protecting the rights of 
the parties by assisting in the actual filing of an 
appeal, by docketing and scheduling the case for 
hearing (in some States), by transmitting to the ap- 
peals unit a history of the case, including a claim 
record card or benefit ledger card, and any other 
nedium of information which will assist in determin- 
ing all the facts and arriving at a conclusion, by mak- 
ng available its physical facilities for the hearing, by 
iiding in the preparation and service of subpenas, 
ind by permitting its personnel to appear as witnesses, 
o that the basis for determination at the initial stage 
an be obtained at first hand by the interested parties 
ind the hearing officer. 
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The decision issued by the appeals unit is incor- 
porated by the local office into the record of the 
claim, and is translated into further action, at the 
local office level, either by additional processing of the 
claim, if it has been allowed, or by steps preliminary 
to further appeal to a secondary appeals unit, if it has 
been disallowed. 

The above facts are cited merely by way of illustrat- 
ing that the appeals system is dependent to a large 
extent on the local office for the proper execution of its 
job, and that the appeals process actually constitutes 
an important segment of local office duties. 

As previously noted, the appeals process, far from 
drawing on the local office without return, also 
directly benefits and strengthens local office opera- 
tions. It is imperative that the local office, as a focal 
point of contact between the public and the Agency, 
be in a position to maintain harmonious relations 
between the claimants and the Agency. It is 
important also, that the local office, as the point of 
intake for all benefit claims, be free to process, 
unhampered and without delay, the bulk of these 
claims. Both of these objectives are accomplished by 
the adjustment of irregular and special cases through 
the appeals process, and by the assurance of fair play 
which the parties obtain from a review of the claim 
by officials not connected with the prior adjudication. 

Further, in its screening and handling of unusual 
cases, the appeals system has occasion to build up a 
body of precedent. This body of precedent, together 
with decisions of the courts, is of vast value to the 
local office in its day-to-day administration and 
application of principles governing the rights of parties 
under the unemployment insurance law. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, after examining the 
manner in which they operate, that both the appeals 
system and the local office, functioning in their 
respective spheres, are important adjuncts each to 
the other, and that together they contribute to the 
efficient administration of the unemployment insur- 
ance program, to the protection of the rights of 
workers and employers affected by unemployment 
compensation laws, and to a high level of service to the 
public. 


Statistical Supplement to The Labor 
Market and Employment Security 


T= first issue of the Statistical Supplement to The 
Labor Market and Employment Security is soon to 
be released. 

This Supplement contains detailed operating statistics 
on employment security programs of the kind which 
formerly appeared in EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


ACTIVITIES. It will be distributed for administrative 
use throughout headquarters, regional, State, and local 
offices. Outside distribution will be made on specific 
request from a limited surplus of copies. 

Although the first issue covers a 3-month period—Jan- 
uary, February, and March—the Statistical Supplement 
will thereafter be issued on a monthly basis. 








Impressive Record .. 


Local Office Scheduling—Alabama’s Way 


By S. M. CHAFFIN, JR. 


Supervisor, Appeals Section 


Unemployment Compensation Agency, Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery, Ala. 


n Alabama everybody who has anything to do with 
UC claims is enthusiastic about local office schedul- 
ing of appeal hearings by referees—and with good 

reason. 

Since the system was introduced in March 1949, the 
percentage of lower appeal authority hearings com- 
pleted within 30 days of*filing has jumped from 2 
percent in February 1949 to 52 percent in March 
1950. 

That’s some record—and it’s measured not only in 
terms of statistics, but in the improved service to 
claimants and relief from long periods of uncertainty 
and anxiety; in the improved morale of all of us who 
do UC administrative work; in the local office where 
the pressure and criticism from claimants and employ- 
ers is felt directly. 

Fifteen months ago our director, Fleetwood Carnley, 
was under considerable pressure because of the time 
lag between the date of filing appeals claims and the 
hearing of appeals. The UC load was rising in 
Alabama at the time, and prospects were that the 
backlog pressure would get much worse instead of 
better. 

William A. Major, chief of the UC division, sug- 
gested that we experiment with automatic scheduling 
of referee hearings immediately upon the filing of a 
claim. He had read that two other States had experi- 
mented in this field. John Henry Jones, assistant to 
Mr. Major, worked out the method and, except for a 
few minor changes, it is the same today as it was when 
we first introduced it. Here’s the way it works. 

A claimant returns to the local office and is in- 
formed, “‘We’re sorry, but your claim has been 
denied.”” Then follows an explanation of the reason 
for the denial, and an explanation of appeals rights. 

If the claimant says, “I want to appeal my case,” 
he is handed a form for the purpose, he signs it, and 
immediately is given his notice of hearing. Alabama 
law requires that notice of appeals hearings be sent 
7 days in advance. The local office also sends notice 
of the hearing date to the employer and any other 
parties concerned. 

Referees are assigned to various areas and are on 
a standing schedule; for example, the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month in Mobile, the second and 
fourth Thursdays in Sylacauga, Talladega, and 
Anniston, the second and fourth Fridays in Gads- 
den, and so on. Thus each of the local offices which 
do scheduling—and these include all of the State’s 
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major employment centers—knows which days to 
assign Cases. 

Meanwhile, the notice of appeal has been sent to 
the Central Office in Montgomery. A file is set up 
and all pertinent data is added to it before forwarding 
to the appeals referee, who will hear the case. 

Formerly, all appeals hearings were scheduled by 
the Appeals Section in the Central Office, and all 
notices were sent from there. It goes without saying 
that there were delays in the process, and that there 
was also a considerable volume of correspondence in 
answering requests for information on the status of 
claims. 


First Program Set Up in Birmingham 


We initiated the new program in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama’s largest employment center, in March 1949. 
The Birmingham set-up includes two smaller offices, 
Bessemer and Ensley. Hearings-were set up on a 
weekly basis. Following this we installed a similar 
system in the Mobile and Gadsden area, including 
Anniston, Sylacauga, and Talladega, on a biweekly 
basis. Local office scheduling has not been applied 
to the smaller offices. —The workload in any one of 
them is not sufficiently large to justify the routine 
scheduling of referees’ time. 

The claims load was increasing by leaps and bounds 
during this same period, and the number of appeals 
handled had increased 124 percent. This fact makes 
even more impressive the speeding up of the lower 
authority appeals process—since this increased work- 
load was absorbed with little increase in personnel. 

The plan is flexible, and schedules of referees are 
adjusted as workloads fluctuate. For instance, in 
the Birmingham area, the Birmingham office routinely 
schedules appeals on Mondays. This means that if a 
claimant files notice of appeal, his hearing is set for 
the second Monday from the date he files notice. 
However, if the number of cases on the log gets too 
large to handle on one day, the additional ones are 
scheduled for Tuesday. Normally, the referee as- 
signed to this area has Tuesdays for preparing his 
reports. But Tuesday, in the event of an emergency, 
is scheduled for hearings. 

Where hearings are set up on a biweekly basis in 
one area, this is offset by having the biweekly schedule 
of another area set up on the alternate weeks. The 
advantage here is that if one of the referees is sick, the 
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Up, up, up—goes Alabama’s percentage of first appeals hearings completed within 30 days of filing notice. W. A. Major 


(left), chief of the U. C. division, and S. M. Ch 
resulted in increasing the percentage of appeals ony od 
in March of 1950. Obviously they’re happy about t 


other can fill in for him. 

Itineraries of referees serving these fixed schedule 
offices are worked out so that they can handle cases 
of other offices on their routes. 

Here is the record of comparison between the years 
1948—the last year before local office scheduling was 
introduced—and 1949—the first year of operation. 
Note the tremendous increase in the number of deci- 
sions reached. 





Percent decided in December 

Number decisions re- 
leased excluding 
withdrawals 





hi 
0 to 30 | 31 to 45 | 46 to 75 | Over 75 
days days days days 





1948—2,064 2 45 40 13 
1949—4,629 30 34 24 11 

















(Includes both intrastate and interstate appeals.) (38 percent 
of 1949 cases were scheduled by local offices.) 


“What about the cost of the new procedure?” you 
inay ask. The record is even more impressive on this 
score. The unit cost dropped 14 percent in 1949 by 
comparison with 1948. While part of this was due 
io the higher volume of work handled, considerable 
credit still goes to improved operating procedures. 

Ve are also proud of the fact that there has been an 
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affin, Jr., supervisor of appeals section, discuss the program which has 
within 30 days from a low of 2 percent in 1948 up to 52 percent 
success of the system of local office scheduling of appeals. 


increasingly harmonious relationship between the 
local offices and the Central Office, and a cooperative 
spirit in approaching mutual problems. 

Typical of the reaction of employers is the personnel 
manager of an automobile tire plant. He noticed the 
speeding up of the appeals process before there had 
been any explanation of the reason. When it was 
explained to him, he said, ““Why didn’t you think 
about that before? All these years we’ve been having 
this nagging appeals business like a hang-nail hurting 
for weeks. By the time we got around to having a 
hearing, most of the people involved had forgotten 
exactly what happened and had had time to make up 
something. It will not only simplify our job, but 
should work for a much better relationship with our 
employees.” 

Employees don’t have much to say about the new 
system. Most of those filing appeals had never had 
experience with the old system. What is most 
significant about their reaction is what they don’t say. 

While there are still delays, the number of claim- 
ants who hound the local offices day after day wanting 
information on the status of their appeal has dropped 
drastically. 

“Complaints and correspondence about claims 
appeals has always been one of the worst chores we 
had to put up with,” says Lloyd Taylor, manager of 
the Birmingham office. “It was a thankless task 
because you never felt that anything worth while had 
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been accomplished. The final product of all our 
effort is the number of placements made and claims 
handled to completion—and handling complaints 
and inquiries contributed nothing to either but left 
everybody concerned with a bad taste. Any manager 
who has ever experienced the difference will fight to 
keep local office scheduling.” 

Appearance of interested parties has also increased 
20 percent—and we believe this is directly due to the 


fact that parties concerned have not lost interest in 
cases before hearings are set up. 

It goes without saying that we in Alabama are 
thoroughly sold on local office scheduling. To date, it 
has proved successful beyond our best hopes. It has 
also proved to be flexible. We plan to expand the 
coverage as workloads justify, to continue to simplify 
the itineraries of referees, and to work in the fixed- 
schedule offices with the others. 


™ 


Local Office Scheduling—Michigan's Way 


By JOHN P. BOYCE 


Chief Referee, Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission, Detroit, Mich. 


HE importance of 
| prompt hearings of 
appeals cannot be 
minimized. Certainly 
we should not lose sight 
of the woods for the 
trees, but use of the 
proper method of cutting 
down a tree will aid in 
more economical logging 
of the forest. 

Adequate preparation 
of appeals for hearing 
requires cooperation be- 
tween the referees and 
the local office or other 
section of the agency involved. Direct participation 
of the local office in the process encourages this co- 
operation, provided, of course, the local office fully 
understands the necessity for it. 

Normally, the claimant files his appeal in the local 
office where he has filed his claim and from which he 
has received the bad news that he is not entitled to 
benefits for all or some of the weeks in which he is 
unemployed. An interview concerning the reasons 
for the agency determination may culminate in the 
decision to file an appeal and the completion of the 
appeal forms which he signs. This action requires 
the presence of the local office file so that these records 
are before the agency representative who takes the 
appeal. If this individual knows the appeal will be 
heard within a short time, it is apparent he will be 
impressed with the necessity of forwarding the appeal 
and all the pertinent records of the local office imme- 
diately. Thus, if he is required at the time of the 
interview to notify the parties as to the date of the 
hearing, delayed transmittal to the referee will be 
avoided. 

After the notice of hearing has been completed by 
the local office, it is handed to any interested party 
who may be present, and copies are mailed to the 
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John P. Boyce 


other parties by the local office. Generally, the 
records are immediately collected and transmitted to 
the referees’ section the sane day, or the next day, if 
the appeal is taken late in the afternoon. If the 
appeal is received by mail, the same procedure is 
followed, except that all notices are mailed by the 
local office because there is no one present to receive 
them in person. The parties who are notified of the 
Commission determination or redetermination are 
instructed to file with the local office which issued 
this notice, and they usually do. However, appeals 
are accepted at any office of the Commission but are 
always forwarded to the office issuing the determina- 
tion or redetermination, so that the appeals process 
starts from that point. 

Fifty-five percent of the appeals in Michigan are 
filed in the 11 Detroit Offices and these are heard 
at the State Office headquarters. Some 27 employers 
have 40 representatives who appear at all hearings 
before the referee in cases in which they are involved. 
Approximately 100 of the larger local unions have 
representatives who appear whenever requested to do 
so by the claimant. This means central scheduling 
for Detroit. To meet this condition the local office 
representative who is taking the appeal and issuing 
the notice of hearing calls the State Office scheduling 
clerk who assigns the date and the hour and advises 
the local office accordingly. Experience has demon- 
strated that this can be done without confusion, even 
though many of the employer and union representa- 
tives can appear only on certain days and all repre- 
sentatives prefer a grouping of the hearings so that 
they are not required to come in and wait between 
hearings. 

Another and less complicated method of scheduling 
hearings is used in nine of the other cities in Michigan. 
This consists of setting aside one or more days per 
week for hearings for each local office and allowing 
them to fill that calendar as the appeals come in. 
Referees are assigned to appear at the local office on 
the days which are so designated. In five of the cities 
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the referee has his office located there. The referee 
egularly travels to four of the other cities on the 
lesignated day. 

A more detailed description of the process can be 
xained from Unemployment Insurance Program 
Letter No. 166, issued by the Bureau of Employment 
Security under date of November 15, 1948, or the 
Michigan Procedures Sections 404 and 814.20. This 
process is now in effect in Michigan for 75 percent of 
the appeals that are filed. Although it would be 
desirable to cover other Michigan offices with this 
system of local office scheduling, variations in appeal 
load in the uncovered offices make such extension 
inadvisable at present. 


Some of the Advantages 


The principal advantage of local office scheduling 
is that that portion of the processing of appeals which 
occurs between the date of filing the appeal and 
hearing the case, such as collecting agency records, 
transmitting to the referee, docketing and scheduling, 
has been telescoped and confined to the period 
required for the notice of hearing. Of course, this 
advantage is lost if there is a backlog which extends 
the period before the hearing can be heard beyond 
the time required for notice. 

There are other advantages to local office scheduling 
which become clear only by experience. One that 
has already been discussed is that the records of the 
adjudication by the agency are collected promptly. 
The appeals process becomes an integral part of the 
local office activity so that a direct interest is generated 
in the local office in seeing that a proper decision has 
been made and that all the issues have been decided. 
If one of the parties, usually the appellant, is present 


at the local office when the time of hearing is estab- 
lished, there are fewer adjournments or absences from 
the hearing. The promptness of hearing means more 
accurate testimony and less loss of interest in the hear- 
ing because of the lag between filing the appeal and 
the hearing. An increase in load quickly becomes 
apparent when the scheduling becomes extended 
beyond the necessary notice period, so that steps can 
be taken to meet the load and avoid a backlog of un- 
scheduled cases. Sufficient personnel to avoid back- 
logs can be obtained where experience has demon- 
strated the value of the process. 

It is necessary that all participating personnel be 
thoroughly trained in the procedures to be followed, 
and this includes a constant follow-up by notice to 
their supervisors of every departure. We have found 
that this follow-up quickly indicates when staff mem- 
bers have been improperly trained and _ therefore 
require additional instruction. 

Local office scheduling was first started here a 
little over 2 years ago and has proved itself one of 
the principal tools in reducing time lag in processing. 
Of course, the subsequent actions on the appeal proc- 
ess can abrogate all the saving of time that this 
accomplishes. Each part of the process must be at- 
tacked simultaneously to achieve real reduction in 
the over-all appeal processing time, but the fact 
that the case has been heard promptly, encourages 
prompt processing in other respects. In fact, the 
number of decisions issued within 30 days from date 
of filing has increased from 5 percent just before local 
office scheduling was instituted, to almost 40 percent 
today. Although there were some misgivings when 
local office scheduling was first proposed, these have 
been dispelled by the results, to the point where 
resistance has been changed to enthusiastic support 
of the program by all. 





April Employment Security | on Goes fo Soleeds 


features a theme “Service to Youth—A Year-Round Program,” have gone to secondary 


M“: than 38,000 copies of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW for April, which 


schools throughout the country. 


The Commissioner of Education, transmitting copies to the High School principals, said: 


“The young people leaving school this June are potential candidates for temporary or permanent 
employment. Many of them will be glad to supplement whatever they know about getting jobs and 
their own efforts in this respect by the services of the State employment offices which are available 
throughout the Nation. The REVIEW describes the services available to young people from these 
offices not only at this particular time of decision, but also throughout the years as they seek work or 
advice about their careers. 


“The Department of Labor has been kind enough to make available a sufficient supply of 
REVIEWS so that one may be sent to every high school in the country. If the principal of any 
school believes he could use more copies for pupils, teachers, or counselors, a request directed to the 
Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., will secure a supply. 


“I regard the sending of this publication to the schools as a splendid service to young people by 
the Department of Labor. It is a pleasure to recommend that each principal utilize the publication 
as he finds best in his own situation and that, if he so desires, he take advantage of the offer to secure 
other copies for use in his building.” 
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New Appeals M ethod Proves Advantages . 


Immediate Hearings 


By FRANKLIN M. RITCHIE 


Chairman, Board of Review 


New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


INCE speedy disposition of appeals is a prime ob- 

jective of every appellate organization, New 

Jersey in June 1948 introduced a system under 
which an appellant, immediately upon filing his appeal, 
was referred to an Appeals Examiner (Referee) 
stationed in the local office where the appeal was filed. 
Upon waiver of notice by the appellant he was at once 
given a formal hearing. He was not required to pro- 
ceed to hearing at once, however, if he wanted further 
time before the hearing. 

Admittedly, this did not conform to the require- 
ments of due process of law so far as the employer was 
concerned since he was not given notice of the hearing. 
However, experience showed that only 5 percent of 
the employers concerned objected to the procedure. 
The rights of such employers were protected by re- 
opening cases in order to permit them to appear and 
by appeal to the Board of Review. The number of 
cases which had to be reopened was negligible. 

At the time the system was instituted, New Jersey 
was faced with a backlog of about 5,000 unheard 
cases. Current receipts were too large to be handled 
by the staff under the old plan. The clerical work of 
preparing and mailing notices of hearing took up the 
time of clerks and typists who could have been used to 
better advantage in typing and sending out completed 
decisions. The “immediate hearing” system therefore 
eliminated, at once, a great deal of clerical work. 
More cases were heard by Appeals Examiners and the 
production of completed decisions immediately in- 
creased. The time lag on “immediate hearing” cases 
was also materially reduced. 


More Advantages 


Two further advantages became apparent at once. 
Correspondence from claimants who wanted to know 
why their cases were being delayed was eliminated. 
Furthermore, the issues to be decided at the hearing 
were narrowed down. The facts were fresh in the 
minds of the claimants. Additional issues which 
develop during the long pendency of an appeal were 
eliminated. Thus it was possible to reduce the time 
required both for hearings and for the preparation of 
decisions and each Appeals Examiner could dispose of 
more cases, 

In large offices where there was a heavy appeals 
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load, Appeals Examiners were stationed permanently. 
In the smaller offices, 1 or 2 days in each week were 
designated as hearing days. Instead of going im- 
mediately to an examiner, the appellant was instructed 
to report back on the next scheduled hearing day. No 
written notice of hearing was sent out. 

The Appeals Examiners liked the plan because the 
hearings were less complicated. The local office 
personnel were delighted over the fact that it elimi- 
nated complaints about delay. Appellants were 
enthusiastic because their cases were promptly dis- 
posed of. Surprisingly little objection was voiced by 
employers in spite of the fact that New Jersey em- 
ployers are definitely conscious of the effect upon 
their merit ratings, that being one of the causes of the 
high appeals load in this State. 

It was necessary to give the Appeals Examiners 
considerable discretion. Where it appeared, from 
records in the file or from facts developed at the 
hearing, that the testimony of witnesses other than 
the appellant was necessary to a proper determina- 
tion of the case, the examiner was directed to adjourn 
the hearing. However, the number of such cases 
was not found to be important. 

Owing to the fact that a very heavy backlog of 
unheard cases already existed it was impossible to 
assign all Appeals Examiners to hearings under the 
new plan. Approximately half of the staff was 
assigned to the “immediate hearing’? procedure, 
while the others continued to dispose of the backlog 
cases under the conventional system. This afforded 
an excellent opportunity to compare the two methods 
in actual operation. 

It became apparent at once that the new procedure 
possessed several advantages over the old. Hearings 
were less complicated and required less time. Appel- 
lants were better able to meet the issues because the 
facts were fresh in their minds. The clerical work of 
scheduling hearings and sending out notices was elim- 
inated. Correspondence about delays disappeared, 
thus eliminating the clerical work required for check- 
ing files and answering letters. Claimants liked the 
prompt disposal of their appeals. 

However, closer supervision of the Appeals Ex- 
aminers was required. The current appeals load 
fluctuated unpredictably. A large office which re- 
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quired five examiners to handle the incoming appeals 
in one week might need only two examiners in the 
following week. This situation was met partly by 
directing the examiners to hear all cases in a heavy 
week and to write their decisions when the load fell 
off, provided this did not result in undue delay, and 
partly by shifting examiners from one point to another 
as the need appeared. 

The human factor also entered into the picture. 
Some examiners were inclined to take advantage of 
lulls in the appeals load in order to do less work. ‘This 
situation was met by requiring each Appeals Examiner 
to give a full explanation if his production in any week 
fell below a set number of cases. If the explanation 
was not satisfactory, he was assigned extra cases from 
the backlog in subsequent weeks. 

Some small offices in rural sections had so few 
ippeals that an examiner would not have a full day’s 

vork even if he appeared there only once a month. 

)bviously, there was no advantage in the new sys- 

m, so far as time was concerned, in such cases. 

hose offices, however, represented only a negligible 

rcentage of appellants. In the large industrial cen- 
rs which produced the bulk of the appeals, the 
sults were eminently satisfactory. 

New appeals came in so heavily during the June-— 
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Sound scriber supply room. Chairman 
Franklin M. Ritchie of the New Jersey 
Board of Review and Secretary Daniel 
S. Hubbell beside machines stocked for 
assignment to appeals examiners and 
Board of Review members and referees. 


September period that by September 1, 1949, the 


backlog reached the 14,000 mark. It seemed unfair 
to have some appeals heard on the spot while others 
were delayed. Thus because of the existing backlog 
the new system, while highly advantageous for the 
quick disposition of current appeals, worked an indirect 
hardship upon claimants whose cases were already 
pending because fewer Appeals Examiners were avail- 
able to,hear them. While the time lag on current 
appeals was reduced, that on the older cases was, 
unfortunately, increased. 


Staff of Examiners Expanded 


During the fall of 1949 a large emergency force 
of Appeals Examiners was added to the staff. It was 
then decided that, with this big force of hearers, it 
would be possible to eliminate the entire backlog 
within a comparatively short time by assigning all 
examiners to that work. The “immediate hearing” 
system was therefore temporarily abandoned for that 
purpose. The result was that a backlog of approxi- 
mately 14,000 cases on September 1 was reduced to 
one containing less than 1,000 unheard cases at the 
present time and most appeals are now being sched- 
uled for hearing within 7 days after receipt of the 
appeal by the Appeal Tribral. 
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As soon as it becomes certain that all old cases have 
been eliminated from the backlog and that it is 
possible to operate on a fully current basis, the 
“immediate hearing”? system will be resumed for all 
appeals. Inasmuch as the emergency force of hearers 
has now been withdrawn, it is necessary to examine 
the situation carefully before acting. 

Because the exact number of cases to be heard on 
any given day is unpredictable, it is probable that a 
somewhat larger force of Appeals Examiners will be 
necessary to operate on an “immediate hearing”’ basis 
than on the old scheduling system under which the 
number of cases assigned can be rigidly controlled; but 
this will be compensated for by a reduction in the 
amount of clerical work involved. New Jersey tried 
out the plan under a heavy appeals load which kep 
the examiners busy. Now that the load is falling off, 
there may be a loss in production, but the advantage 
of quick disposal of claims and appellant satisfaction 
will offset that disadvantagé. 

The objection has been raised that an appellant who 
is sent at once to an Appeals Examiner will feel that he 
is merely being shunted to “another clerk” in the 
local office and that he is not being given a fair hear- 
ing. New Jersey’s experience does not support the 
validity of that claim. It is necessary, of course, to 


make it clear to the appellant that he is not being 


Real Promise of Improved Handling . . . 


rushed into a hearing for which he is not prepared and 
that he has the right to delay if he so desires. The 
proper training of Appeals Examiners and the careful 
and dignified conduct of hearings, with emphasis upon 
the fact that quick action is being taken only for the 
benefit of the appellant, and of his own choice, will 
meet the situation fully. New Jersey claimants are 
enthusiastically in favor of ‘‘immediate hearings.” 

It has not as yet been possible to assess properly the 
effect of the plan upon the number of appeals to the 
Board of Review. New Jersey has a high percentage 
of second-stage appeals; but a careful study of the 
situation has shown clearly that that is due chiefly to 
the fact that we operated for several months with only 
partially trained Appeals Examiners who were forced 
to work under terrific pressure. We are satisfied that a 
force of well-trained examiners, working under normal 
conditions, will materially reduce the number of 
appeals to the Board of Review because they will be 
able to satisfy the parties involved that in most cases 
a just decision has been reached. 

New Jersey’s experience with the ‘immediate 
hearing”’ plan has been eminently satisfactory. After 
weighing both its advantages and its disadvantages, we 
intend to make it a permanent part of our appellate 
procedure. 


The New Interstate Appeals 
Procedure 


By RALPH ALTMAN 


Appeals Analyst, Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 


HE interstate claims taker had just handed the 
claimant a blank IB-2. ‘And here is your con- 
tinued claim form for next week.” 

The claimant started to walk away but turned back. 
“Do you remember a couple of months ago I filed an 
appeal?” 

The claims taker looked down at the claim record 
card before him. “Yes, on March 15. Have you 
heard anything about it?” 

“J haven’t heard anything at all. 
going to get a hearing?” 

The claims taker sighed a long sigh. “I am sorry, 
Mr. Brown. We haven’t heard from the liable State. 
I am sure it won’t be much longer now.” 

“*T guess all they do is stall,” muttered the claimant, 
and walked away. 

In the next room an elderly lady sat beside the 
interstate claims examiner’s desk. In her hand she 
held a bulky sheaf of mimeographed papers. ‘‘Can you 
help me with this” she was saying to the claims ex- 
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When am I 


aminer. “On my complaint—you know, my appeal— 
they send me so many papers, so many questions, 
I do not understand. I do not read the English very 
well. My son, he tried to read it but he said the 
words were too big.” 

Scenes like this occur every day in our local offices. 
Interstate claimants who have taken appeals from 
benefit denials have waited weeks and months, first 
for a hearing, then for a decision. Often there has 
been no hearing which they could attend. Instead, 
they have received a 10-15 page mimeographed 
questionnaire to answer. Sometimes these question- 
naires have been beyond the understanding of the 
claimant, as in the instance we have just cited. 
Sometimes they have contained questions that had 
no connection with the facts in the claimant’s case 
and failed to include questions that really mattered. 

Some of the claimants who appealed did get hear- 
ings in the agent State. All too often, however, they 
found that the referee who was conducting the hearing 
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was himself using a questionnaire which he had re- 
ceived from the liable State. These questionnaires 
or interrogatories, as they have been called, harnessed 
the referee’s questioning, leaving him little or no lati- 
tude to explore the facts and circumstances as he 
obtained them from the claimant’s answers. 


Conditions such as these have been widespread 
ever since the end of the war and have led to a great 
deal of discontent among employment security 
agency personnel, claimants, and employers alike. 
Local office people have been overburdened with 
claimants’ inquiries and complaints and with the 
assistance of claimants in answering lengthy ques- 
tionnaires. Agent-State referees have often felt pre- 
vented from doing an adequate job in holding hear- 
ings for other States. Liable-State referees, on the 
other hand, have been thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the extent and quality of the information obtained 
from claimants on interstate appeals. Claimants 
have protested against the long delays and the lack 
of adequate opportunity for hearings. Employers 
have complained because interstate claimants in- 
volved in appeals have not been examined before 
referees. 


Bureau Attacks Defects 


Last year the Bureau of Employment Security and 
the Appeals Committee of the Interstate Conference 
of Employment Security Agencies agreed that it was 
time to make a concerted effort to remedy these 
defects in the handling of interstate appeals. As a 
result, the Bureau made a survey of the current 
practice and procedure in the handling of interstate 
appeals in 20 selected States. The States chosen for 
survey together handled, both as liable and as agent 
States, over three-fourths of all interstate appeals. 
[he findings of the survey may be summarized, 
briefly, as follows: 

1. Questionnaires and interrogatories are not an 
idequate substitute for actual hearings. 

2. Transcribing the stenographic records of hearings 
held by agent-State referees so that they could be 
transmitted to the liable-State referees required a 
disproportionate amount of time and staff and con- 
tributed materially to the delay in processing inter- 
state appeals. 

3. A substantial amount of time in processing 
appeals was consumed in the preparation by liable 
States of special hearing requests directed to agent- 
State referees. 


These findings led the Bureau of Employment 
Security to a series of recommendations in which the 
interstate Conference of Employment Security 
\gencies concurred. ‘These recommendations in gen- 

al look toward the establishment of agent-State 
earings as the primary device for obtaining the 

‘stimony of interstate claimants involved in benefit 
ppeals, the acceptance of untranscribed hearing 

cords made on mechanical recording devices (e. g., 

undscriber, audograph, etc.), and the elimination 
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of special requests by liable-State referees for agent- 
State hearings. 

The last recommendation involved a basic innova- 
tion in appeals procedure—automatic scheduling of 
agent-State hearings in interstate appeals. Under this 
new procedure, the usual copy of the interstate 
claimant’s notice of appeal from a determination will 
be sent to the liable State. In addition, however, a 
copy’of the notice of appeal, accompanied by a copy 
of the appealed determination, will be sent to the 
agent-State’s own referees. 

This transmittal to the agent-State referees will 
set in motion the agent-State’s appeal machinery. 
Soon after the agent-State referees receive the inter- 
state claimant’s notice of appeal they will schedule a 
hearing and send a notice of that hearing to the 
claimant, the employer named in the determination, 
the local office, and the liable State appeals section. 
Before the hearing is held, the local office will make 
available to the agent-State referee all its records that 
are pertinent to the appeal. These will include copies 
of the summaries of insurance interviews with the 
claimant which contain statements made by the 
claimant and the local office’s own comments on the 
claimant’s status. They will also include, in the 
appropriate case, copies of referral and information 
sheets which disclose the details of job offers made to 
the claimant through the Employment Service. 


Ready Reference Handbook for Referrees 


In addition to these records, the agent-State referee 
will have available to him an Interstate Appeals 
Handbook which has been compiled in the Bureau 
of Employment Security and is being distributed to all 
referees. This handbook contains the verbatim pro- 
visions of those portions of State employment security 
laws which are most frequently involved in interstate 
appeals—availability for work and the disqualifica- 
tions. In addition the handbook contains “special 
points of hearing inquiry”’ obtained from the various 
States which specify particular points of factual inquiry 
that are necessary because of the peculiar provisions 
of their State’s law or its interpretation. Normal 
lines of questioning, it is assumed, are within the 
ability of the competent referee to frame for himself 
as needed in a particular case, without the artificial 
aid of a special hearing request or a blueprint inter- 
rogatory. 

From this brief description, it will be seen that the 
new interstate appeals procedure is being built upon 
the foundation of the improved interstate claims pro- 
cedure. The appeals procedure outlined above 
assumes that the liable State has prepared an explana- 
tion of the determination which contains an adequate 
and individualized statement of the reasons for the 
determination. It is assumed, also, that a copy of 
that determination has been sent to the local office 
as well as to the claimant. The assumption is also 
made that the local office has interviewed the claimant 
on a regular schedule basis and, in addition, when- 
ever a special need arose. Adequate records of those 
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interviews, it is assumed, have been retained by the 
local office. These assumptions are the starting 
point of the interstate appeals procedure. 


New Procedure Date, Oct. 1, 1950 


Detailed procedural recommendations for install- 
ing automatic scheduling of agent-State hearings are 
now being distributed by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. The Bureau is recommending that all 
States begin the new procedure for interstate appeals 
filed by claimants on October 1, 1950. Although the 
procedure is new it is not entirely untested. The 
States of New York and Florida began using auto- 
matic scheduling for appeals filed against New York 
by Miami claimants on February 1 of this year. 
Hearings have already been held by Florida referees 
under the new procedure. The response of local 
office people, referees and claimants alike, has already 
demonstrated the benefits to be gained. 

Claimants have found that they get a hearing and 
consequently a decision quicker. They no longer 
have to wait until the liable State prepares an inter- 
rogatory or a hearing request. More important, 
claimants find that under the new procedure they 
are assured the opportunity of a hearing which they 
can reasonably attend. Automatic scheduling of 
agent-State hearings, in effect, means an automatic 
opportunity for a hearing. 

Referees find that under the new procedure they 
are no longer restricted by a formal and artificial in- 
terrogatory. They are able to adapt their questions 
to the circumstances of the case as it appears in the 
record. If the claimant’s answers to one set of ques- 
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tions raise a new factual issue, the referee now feels 
free to exercise his discretion to explore the new fac- 
tual issue if it is at all pertinent to the claimant’s right 
to benefits. Because the hearing is scheduled sooner, 
the referees find there are fewer nonappearances at 


hearings. They find, also, that witnesses’ memory of 
the events involved in the appeal are fresher and more 
accurate. 

Local office personnel report fewer inquiries by 
interstate claimants concerning the probable date of 
hearing and decision on their appeals. At the same 
time local office people receive fewer complaints from 
claimants over the delay in getting a hearing. Because 
the local office receives a copy of the notice of hearing, 
it is in a better position to inform the claimant of the 
details of the time and place of hearing. 

Like the improved interstate claims procedure, the 
new appeals procedure calls for a high degree of coop- 
eration among the States. Local offices will need to 
do a careful job in interviewing claimants who wish 
to take appeals and in helping those claimants to com- 
plete their notices of appeal. Local offices will need 
to supply agent-State referees with the records they 
need to conduct, in an intélligent way, an adequate 
hearing for interstate claimants. Agent-State referees 
will need to expend the same time and effort in pre- 
paring for and conducting hearings for other States 
as they do in their own intrastate appeals. Liable- 
State referees will have to examine hearing records 
carefully in order to make suggestions for the further 
improvement of the system. Granted such coopera- 
tion, however, the new interstate appeals procedure 
furnishes a real promise of quality work in handling 
interstate appeals in a prompt and effective way. 


Employment Service Representation at Appeals Hearings 


By LEO SKLAREVSKI 


Assistant Referee, Maryland Department of Employment Security 


ECAUSE it is taken too much for granted, it may be 
that the significance of the Employment Service’s 
role in Maryland’s appeals hearings has not 

been fully appreciated. Perhaps it would be well for 
us to examine some fundamentals. With certain 
exceptions, participation by the Maryland Employ- 
ment Service (whether through the presence of an 
Employment Service representative or through the 
use of information provided by the Employment 
Service) in every appeal hearing is automatic. The 
appeal hearing is, therefore, a joint Unemployment 
Compensation-Employment Service appeal hearing, 
even though the analysis of the evidence and the actual 
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determination of the issue is completely within the 
province of the former. The basic soundness of this 
dual participation springs from the very nature of the 
Unemployment Insurance law itself. 

If we consider that this legislation exists because of 
“involuntary unemployment,” it is at once seen that 
duality is inherent. The ‘‘voluntary”’ or “involuntary” 
nature of “unemployment” is determined through 
interpretation of the law by the Unemployment 
Compensation Division. The ‘unemployment’ 
phase, based as it is on the economy, is a matter of 
“‘facts’—the “‘facts’’ of the contemporaneous labor 
market and claimant’s work history. From a func- 
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tional- and organizational viewpoint, it is solely 
within the realm of the Employment Service. The 
law could not be administered, were either eliminated. 
Each has well-defined functions in its own separate 
field but both merge UWuring a hearing on appeal. 
An appeal hearing is not full and complete if Employ- 
ment Service participation is eliminated. If we 
accept the definition of ‘Involuntary Unemploy- 
ment”’ as the foundation for the law, we immediately 
realize that Employment Service representation at 
appeals hearings is essential. 

In certain exceptions, the nature of the issue in the 
case will minimize the necessity of such representa- 
tion, or obviate it entirely. For example, in “‘criminal 
act”? disqualifications, where the claimant has been 
separated for a dishonest or criminal act committed 
in connection with or materially affecting his work, 
such representation may or may not be necessary. 
In the usual situation under this section of the law, 
the claimant has committed a theft and has been 
discharged. Since the referee is not given discretion 
in arriving at a penalty (where a single penalty exists), 
mitigating circumstances, such as claimant’s work 
history, or the condition of the labor market for a 
person in his classification, are ordinarily but not 
always irrelevant. Custom and usage in a certain 
trade or industry may be the controlling factor. 
The theft of currency by a bank teller would preclude 
the need of the Employment Service’s presence at an 
appeal hearing. The taking home of fruit, however, 
by an orchard worker, if permitted by custom, may 
not be a theft. This is a ‘‘fact”? to which the Employ- 
ment Service may testify. 

In ‘‘voluntary leaving” cases, Employment Service 
representation is essential because the ‘“‘suitability” 
factor may be present. Information as to claimant’s 
work history and labor market conditions is fre- 
quently pertinent. 

In ‘‘misconduct” cases claimant’s work history is 
sometimes utilized, since the penalty is on a graduated 
scale and the work history may influence the possible 
choice of a disqualification. Here, too, customs in 
particular industries must, occasionally, be borne in 
mind. 

In “able, available, and actively seeking work” 
cases, information on claimant’s work history is a 
necessity as is labor-market information. By recent 
amendment to the law in Maryland (June 1949), the 
condition of the labor market bears directly on the 
conclusion to be reached, as is shown by the following 
clause, which was added to the “‘Actively Seeking 
Work” section: 

“The extent of the effort required shall depend on 
the labor-market conditions in the claimant’s area.” 

In ‘‘suitable work,”’ of course, both the claimant’s 
work history and labor-market conditions play a vital 
role. Certain clauses of this section of the law specifi- 
cally refer to factors such as “‘prior training,”’ ‘‘experi- 
ence,” “prior earnings,” and “‘prospects for securing 
local work in his customary occupation.” 

Briefly, then, it is seen that what is taken for granted 
is not of accidental growth. The role that the Em- 
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ployment Service plays in an appeal hearing is a 
natural and logical development of the technique of 
what an appeals hearing, from the viewpoint of the 
parties in interest, should be. The basis for the 
technique is “involuntary unemployment.” 

While the type of “representation”? may vary 
throughout the States, the ideal type is actual presence 
of a qualified Employment Service representative at 
the hearing. This is not always possible because of 
small staffs. Instead, the claimant’s Employment 
Service work history card must serve to represent the 
Employment Service at the hearing. In either event, 
pertinent information becomes a part of the record. 
However, since the record, except on appeal to court, 
is not ordinarily transcribed, there is no quick method 
of checking the Employment Service information once 
the hearing is over. This is quite important in a State 
like Maryland which is among the first 10 in the 
volume of appeals heard. To solve this problem, a 
special form was created—‘Memorandum of Em- 
ployment Service Record,” which is filled out before 
or after the hearing from the Employment Service 
records. It is then attached to the appeal folder and 
becomes a permanent part of the record in the case. 
Thus, anyone, at any time may, at a glance, acquaint 
himself with a summary work history of the claimant, 
including referrals to employment. Our experience 
has found this method to be invaluable. 

The test of time has shown that Employment Serv- 
ice participation in appeal cases is sound adminis- 
trative practice that tends to improve the quality of 
the hearings and decisions. The success of this pro- 
cedure has been made possible by the efficient and 
willing cooperation of the Employment Service. 
In this respect, at least, the joint participation has 
integrated the functions of the two divisions of the 
agency with resulting benefit to the entire Unemploy- 
ment Compensation program. 
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John W. Fox (left), portraying an unemployment insurance claimant, being interviewed by claims interviewer, Jerry K. Herbeck, in regard 
to his eligibility for insurance. If the claimant is disqualified, he will be informed of his right of appeal, and if he desires to appeal, the 
re-interview procedure incident to the potential filing of a ‘Referee Appeal’? becomes operative. 


xplaining to the Claimant the Determination 
and Right to an Appeal 


By W. A. DALLAM 


Appeals Board Liaison Officer, California Department of Employment 


title of this article, the California Agency has had 
in effect for the past several months an amplified 
program designed to reduce the number of needless 
appeals, to afford claimants a more thorough under- 
standing of their unemployment insurance rights and 


Ir furtherance of the objective suggested by the 


obligations, to improve progressively the quality of 


determinations, and to effect improvement in public 
relations. 

To begin with, consideration is given to the many 
and varied experiences of a Claims Interviewer as he 
contacts, in the course of his occupation, the equally 
varied types of individuals who compose humanity 
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and who range all the way from the reasonable and 
cooperative to the obstinate and belligerent. 

The interviewer realizes, however, that success in 
accomplishing his mission depends largely upon the 
fitness of his approach to each individual problem 
and that, regardless of the type of claimant, a courte- 
ous, businesslike, and respectful attitude will go far 
to put the claimant at ease with the result of the 
elimination of fear, nervousness, or even antagonism; 
and with the further result of establishing the confi- 
dence of the claimant in the Claims Interviewer as a 
prelude to the questioning which is to follow. 

In addition, the Claims Interviewer forestalls 
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This photograph illustrates a re-interview. ‘Claimant’? John W. Fox (left) is presenting his reasons for believing his disqualification is 
not in order. He is receiving close and courteous attention from Wyler Barr, unemployment insurance supervisor (center), and Jerry RK. 


Herbeck, claims interviewer. 


possible resistance to such questioning by explaining 
that it is merely for the purpose of ascertaining such 
facts as will enable him to arrive at an impartial 
determination based solely upon the eligibility re- 
quirements of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

If at the conclusion of the interview, it is evident 
that the claimant is subject to disqualification, he is 
informed in nontechnical, easily understood language 
of the reasons for his disqualification. At the same 
time it is pointed out to him that because of the facts 
in the case and the provisions of the law applicable 
to those facts, there is no alternative to a denial of 
benefits for the period involved. Although the law is 
always explained to the claimant, the statutory 
language is quoted in full only when necessary. The 
claimant is then informed of his right of appeal, of the 
time limit within which an appeal may be filed, and 
of the particulars incident to filing an appeal. Every 
effort is made to terminate the interview in an atmos- 
phere of mutual good will, even though the claimant 
may not be in agreement with the outcome. 

In addition to the claimant being informed verbally 
of his right of appeal, the following is displayed 
prominently upon the Notice of Eligibility Determina- 
tion which he received: 

This determination is final unless you file an appeal within 
seven (7) days from the date of mailing of this notification, or if 
it is personally served, within seven (7) days from the date of 
such service. If an appeal is filed you should continue to 
certify for each week of unemployment for which you desire to 


file a claim during the period your appeal is pending before 
the appellate authority. 


If at any time within the prescribed period after 
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issuance of such a notice the claimant presents him- 
self at the local office for the purpose of filing an 
appeal to a Referee, he is referred to a Claims Inter- 
viewer, preferably the one who made the determina- 
tion. As a preliminary to the appeals reinterview 
procedure, the Claims Interviewer invites the claimant 
to be seated and proceeds to obtain the entire claim 
record and employment service files. The Claims 
Interviewer then notifies the Office Manager of the 
impending appeal and immediate arrangements are 
made for a private interview in which the Manager, 
the Claims Interviewer and the claimant take part. 
Following this interview, the Claims Interviewer ac- 
companies the claimant to the Manager’s office, or 
other designated meeting place, where the claimant 
is formally introduced to the Manager, cordially 
received, and invited to be seated. 

Just as in the initial interview, particular attention 
is directed on this occasion to the manner in which 
the subject is approached, and the ice broken, so to 
speak, because of its influence upon the outcome of 
the interview. The claimant is put at ease by the 
Manager’s explanation that the purpose of the meet- 
ing is merely to effect a thorough review of the deter- 
mination in the interest of the claimant and to listen 
to his reasons for believing his disqualification not to 
be in order. The claimant is encouraged to express 
freely and in full the reasons and opinions which lead 
him to believe that the facts in the case did not justify 
the determination. 

While the interview actually is conducted by the 
Manager, the Claims Interviewer is expected to take 
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an active part by addressing to the claimant such 
appropriate questions, devoid of argument, as may 
assist in arriving at asound conclusion. Because of the 
participation of the Manager in the interview, the 
claimant gains the satisfaction of having presented his 
problem to “the Boss.”” At the same time the presence 
of the Manager assures a friendly and business-like 
attitude throughout. 

Attention is focused upon the primary purpose of 
the interview, that is, to bring out such additional 
facts as may be pertinent, and to review the deter- 
mination impartially in the light of all facts that are 
developed. To that end, the use of leading questions 
which invite a claimant’s conclusions rather than a 
mere statement of fact is carefully avoided, as is also 
the use of technical terms or other expressions that 
might not be readily understandable by the claimant. 
At no time during the interview is the claimant 
discouraged in any way from filing an appeal to a 
Referee if he is still inclined to do so. Finally, a 
complete record of the interview is made for possible 
future use. 

Upon conclusion of the interview, the claimant 
returns to his chair beside the Claims Interviewer’s 
desk, while the Manager and the Claims Interviewer 
discuss the merits of the determination from the 
standpoint of the Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
California Administrative Code, and basic policy 
decisions of the Appeals Board, in order to arrive at 
a decision as to whether or not a redetermination is 
in order. This may take, at the most, approximately 
10 minutes, after which the Claims Interviewer 
returns to his desk and informs the claimant of the 
outcome of the interview. 

If it has been determined that the original determi- 
nation should be reversed, a corrected Notice of Eligibil- 
ity is then prepared and delivered to the claimant. 
In case the claimant had previously prepared aa 
Application for Appeal, that document is canceled by 
having the claimant write the word “‘withdrawn”’ on 
the face of the appeal, entering the date, and affixing 
his signature. 

Conversely, if the claimant is informed that the 
interview has resulted in a decision that the deter- 
mination should stand, and if he thereupon expresses 
a desire to present the matter to a Referee, an appeal 
is prepared and processed in accordance with regular 
procedure. 

Referee Appeals which are received by mail, either 
on the prescribed form or by letter, receive the same 
review as if the claimants had presented them in person. 

Recorded reactions of Department personnel and 
claimants to this program are: 

(1) The Senior Referee expresses himself as being 
fully in accord with this reinterview program and well 
aware of its effectiveness in eliminating Referee 
appeals that are without merit. 

(2) Office Managers report that in addition to 
reducing the number of needless Referee Appeals, the 
procedure has these additional salutory effects: 

(a) It affords the claimant a much better 
understanding than he had previously possessed 





of the requirements for eligibility and of the 
basic reasons for the determination of ineligi- 
bility. 

(b) It affords the Manager an added oppor- 
tunity for a personal appraisal of the quality of 
determinations made by individual Claims Inter- 
viewers; and it serves as a guide in determining 
who should receive specialized individual training 
to the end that there shall be continued improve- 
ment of the determination process. 

(3) From the public relations standpoint it is note- 
worthy that a large percentage of claimants have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the opportunity to pre- 
sent their problems at the highest resident level and 
of their having been shown every possible considera- 
tion. 

It seems reasonable to believe that others have 
experienced the same reaction but were not naturally 
disposed to express their satisfaction. 

This recital of the purpose and methods of the 
program would be incomplete without reference to its 
possibilities of accomplishment as reflected in the 
record of its first few months of operation. 

During the first 5 months-of operation of the appeal 
reinterview program throughout all local offices, 
4,490 claimants were interviewed regarding the 
determinations from which they had intended to 
appeal. Following the reinterviews, a total of 1,263, 
or 28 percent, withdrew their appeals. In the sixth 
recorded month of operation 1,646 of such claimants 
were interviewed and 540, or 32.8 percent, withdrew 
their appeals. 

Withdrawals in almost all instances were accom- 
panied by corrected determination modifying the 
original determination to the claimant’s benefit. 

In addition to indicating added effectiveness of 
the reinterview program, the increased percentage of 
withdrawn appeals could reasonably be atrributed in 
part to improvement in the determination process as a 
result of that program. 








Job Hunt in June 


Of reports that its State Employment Service representa- 
tives have begun intensive programs throughout the State 
to offer maximum assistance to the more than 18,000 college 
graduates who are expected to begin seeking work in June. 


Employment Service representatives who are located in or 
near college towns will go to the campus to interview prospec- 
tive graduates who wish to file job applications. 


In addition, each of the Bureau’s 81 local offices will conduct 
an intensified campaign to inform employers of the availability 
of college graduates in their areas and throughout the State. 


The basis of this drive for job opportunities will be the findings 
of the Employment Service’s survey which analyzed the number 
and types of graduates who will be available for jobs in June. 

Under the Employment Service plan employers will be able 
to use a State-wide system of job clearance to contact the 
college graduates who register for work. Employers need not 
be located in college towns to take advantage of this opportunity 
to contact college graduates. 


—Dept. of Public Relations, Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Conclusion Must Be Drawn From Facts... 


Local Office Records at Referees Hearing 


By CHARLES F. MOSELEY 


Chief Appeals Referee 


Division of Employment Security, Jefferson City, Mo. 


oR the past several years Missouri referees have 
followed the practice of making extensive use of 
material in the file of the local office deputy in 
connection with hearings on appeals from deputy 
determinations. The need for the use of such material 
varies with the nature of the appeal and the quality of 
the material; however, in many cases the deputy’s 


records and reports provide a vital and necessary’ 


source of information. When a Missouri referee visits 
a local office to conduct hearings, the local office file on 
each scheduled case is handed to him and his first act 
is to review the material in such files. While each 
referee undertakes in each hearing to build the best 
possible hearings record with the best available 
evidence, in many instances the referee finds that it is 
both practical and proper for him to use some or all of 
the local office deputy’s records and reports. Since the 
referee has the burden of developing an adequate 
record in each hearing as a basis for his decision and 
for any further review, the discretion as to whether to 
use such material and the extent to which it should be 
used reposes in the individual referee. 


In the Deputy’s File 


The documents in the local office deputy’s file on 
an appealed claim generally consist of some or all of 
the following records and reports: 

1. Data with respect to the initial claim. 

2. Data with respect to the determination of 
basic entitlement to benefits, that is, a statement of 
wages earned, maximum benefit amount, and weekly 
benefit amount. 

3. A claim record card which shows the dates of 
continued claims, any wages earned during weeks of 
claims, and miscellaneous data with respect to search 
for work, restrictions on availability, and the like. 

4. The deputy’s work sheet on which the deputy 
has recorded the substance of oral statements made to 
him by the claimant and any interested employer to- 
gether with his report of other facts pertinent to the 
issues and his ultimate findings of fact and decision. 

5. A copy of the form on which the deputy has 
forwarded his decision and the reason for it to the 
interested parties. 

6. Written statements made by the parties which, 
under our procedures, very often include statements 
made in the form of an affidavit. 

7. Written statements of persons other than the 
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interested parties, for example, doctors’ statements 

8. All correspondence. 

This material is used in varying ways, depending 
upon the appearance or nonappearance of one or 
both interested parties at the hearing. 

In practically every case a copy of the initial claim, 
a copy of the determination of basic entitlement, 
and the claim record card can be placed in the record 
without objection by any interested party to establish 
the formal showing of the facts reflected on these 
three forms. This saves time, and it gives the tech- 
nically necessary but noncontroverted facts in a con- 
centrated form which is easy to understand. In 
Missouri, in those cases where no specific issue is 
raised with respect to the facts reflected on these docu- 
ments, the referee ordinarily covers their inclusion in 
the record by a mere reference in his opening state- 
ment and without marking them as exhibits or 
formally placing them in the record. 

Where both the claimant and the interested em- 
ployer appear, written material in the local office file 
can very often be used to furnish the basis for direct 
examination of either or both parties by the referee. 
In the interest of time and an orderly record, the 
scope of a hearing is generally confined to the evi- 
dence reasonably pertinent to the specific issues 
raised by the appeal. The statements on the deputy’s 
work sheet, assuming that it has been prepared prop- 
erly, serve much the same purpose as is served fre- 
quently by a deposition in connection with the trial 
of a civil law suit. These statements make it possible 
for the referee to know in advance the principal 
ground that he will have to cover in his direct exami- 
nation of each interested party. They can outline 
areas of agreement between the parties that can be 
covered by stipulation. The statements assist the 
referee in forming his questions in such a way that 
each party can best present his evidence to support 
his contentions. On occasion the material can be 
used to refresh the memory of a witness as to dates 
and details. 

Of even greater value to the referee is the use of this 
material as a basis for cross-examination. While it 
should not be a referee’s purpose to try to entrap any 
party, and while he should not assume the role of 
prosecutor at any indication of inconsistency, still he 
is under a duty to secure the true facts. He must have 
each witness tell him the truth as nearly as it is possible 
for him to do so. Ifa witness gives testimony which is 
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at material variance with statements previously made 
to the deputy, the witness should explain the reason 
for such variance. Even though a referee is not bound 
by information previously given to the deputy, he 
should respect such information to the extent that he 
should make a reasonable attempt to reconcile it with 
any different statements made to him at the hearing. 
Thus, the deputy’s reports provide the referee with a 
ready means to test the probative value of the 
testimony. 

When either or both interested parties fail to appear 
for the referee’s hearing, the use of local office records 
and reports in the hearing takes on more vital signifi- 
cance. As stated above the burden of making a proper 
record and of reaching a correct decision, if there can 
be said to be such a burden in appeal matters of this 
kind, is on the referee. In most instances he is able to 
meet this burden through his interrogation of the 
interested parties and their witnesses. However, the 
failure of the parties to appear does not relieve the 
referee of the burden of making a proper decision on 
the issues raised by the appeal. 

If neither interested party appears, the referee 
ordinarily must judge the issues raised by the appeal 
solely on the records of the deputy. He must consider 
whether the facts secured by the deputy as reflected 
in the written reports of the case support his finding 
and whether he has properly applied the law to that 
finding. Generally this procedure results in an 
affrmance of the deputy’s decision, but deputies 
occasionally make mistakes, and it is the referee’s 
duty where possible to detect these mistakes in 


appealed cases regardless of the nonappearance of 


the parties. 

If the party who is not the appellant appears but 
the appellant does not appear, the same procedure is 
followed, supplemented, in the discretion of the 
referee, by an interrogation of the party who has 
appeared. Under our Missouri procedure, while 
the burden of reaching a correct decision is on the 
referee, the burden of going forward with the evidence 
is on the appellant, and if the appellant does not 
appear, and the referee is satisfied from the records 
before him that the deputy’s decision is correct, he 
can affirm that decision without further action. His 
obligation is to make certain that the deputy’s 
records support his determination and that the appeal 
on its face points out no error. 

If the party who is the appellant appears but can 
offer no competent affirmative evidence to sustain 
his appeal, and the other party does not appear, the 
referee is confronted with his most critical situation in 
the use of local office records and reports. This situa- 
tion comes about most often in a case where the deputy 
has found a claimant available for work and eligible 
for benefits and an interested employer has appealed 
from the determination on the ground that the claim- 
ant is not available for work. When the matter comes 
on for hearing, the claimant does not appear. The 
employer is able to offer no affirmative evidence to 
establish the claimant’s nonavailability for work, but 
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has intended to depend upon his cross-examination 
of the claimant to make his case. In such cases, if 
the Missouri referee’s examination of the deputy’s 
records and reports convinces him that the deputy’s 
decision is a proper one, he marks those records and 
reports as exhibits, allows the employer to examine 
them and object to them if he cares to do so, and then 
formally places them in the record as part of the evi- 
dence in the hearing. Under our Missouri procedure 
the deputy’s records generally include one or more 
affidavits submitted by the claimant in which the 
claimant has set out detailed facts about his search 
for work. The records so introduced are considered 
as making a prima facie case in support of the deputy’s 
determination. That determination will be affirmed 
by the referee under such circumstances unless the 
employer is able to point out some error of fact or law. 


Records As Evidence 


While these records and reports are evidence, the 
extent, if any, to which they may be considered to 
constitute legally competent evidence of the alleged 
facts reflected in them is highly problematical. Lack 
of objection on the part of an employer to their use 
should give them additional weight. The supple- 
mentary testimony of the deputy who secured the facts 
reflected on the reports, when he is available to 
testify, should give them even more weight. The 
Missouri Division of Employment Security and the 
Industrial Commission of Missouri, the higher appeals 
authority of our Agency, have taken the position that 
such a use of these reports and records is proper and 
that the deputy’s determination shall not be reversed 
in the absence of some positive showing by the 
appellant that the determination is erroneous. The 
ultimate answer, of course, as to the propriety of this 
procedure rests with the courts. The Missouri 
Division hopes that if there is a test, a creditable case 
can be made for the legal competency of some or all of 
the deputy’s records and reports as evidence; however, 
this is a technical legal problem which could not be 
argued within the scope of this article. 


The most common weakness of a local office report 
is the tendency of some deputies to record the state- 
ment of a self-serving conclusion as a statement of 
evidentiary fact. It is the deputy’s duty to secure the 
evidentiary facts and thereafter to draw his own 
conclusions from those facts. The deputy’s reports 
should be as complete as is practical. They should set 
out in ample detail the version of the facts submitted 
by each interested party. They should be written in 
complete sentences and without abbreviations and the 
use of Agency jargon. When a report mentions a 
form number it should also mention the name of the 
form. The deputy’s reports should present an organ- 
ized statement of the evidentiary facts submitted by 
each party, the deputy’s finding as to the ultimate 
facts, his application of the law to this ultimate finding 
and his reasons for his ultimate finding and decision. 
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Use of Appeal Decisions 
in the Determination Process 


By ERWIN MEMELSDORFF 


Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, State of New York 


NTERPRETATIONS under Unemployment Insurance 
Statutes are molded and remolded through adju- 
dication in the same manner as interpretations 
under any other body of administrative law. Stand- 
ards and principles, originally developed by the 
administrative agency responsible for initial determi- 
nations of rights and obligations, are subject to adjust- 
ments and revisions by decisions rendered in the course 
of appeal proceedings. Rules and regulations, pro- 
mulgated by the Administrator, which have quasi- 
legislative character, are in the same manner subject 
to a molding process. It is, therefore, axiomatic 
that any application of an Unemployment Insurance 
Law to given facts is not only concerned with statutory 
provisions and the terms of rules and regulations, but 
just as much, if not more so, with case law. 
Precedents which influence subsequent determina- 
tions and vitally affect benefit rights have largely 
been developed by special administrative tribunals, 
set up under the unemployment insurance laws of the 
States. Precedents established by the courts upon 
appeal from decisions of these administrative tribunals 
play a minor role insofar as volume is concerned, 
since resort to court appeals has been limited. 


Two Problems Must Be Solved 


Adherence to standards and principles developed 
through a flexible and responsibe adjudication process 
is necessary in the claims determination work for ade- 
quate performance. There are, however, two prob- 
lems which must be solved in order that this objective 
be achieved. The first is the ability to recognize these 
standards and principles. The second is the method 
by which pertinent knowledge is imparted to those 
who are responsible for benefit determinations. 

Solution of the first of these problems requires 
keen analyses of the meaning and import of decisions, 
and of the underlying trends. The second difficulty 
can be solved by establishing a reliable and adequate 
method of communicating such analyses in clear and 
understandable manner to those who are charged with 
claims determination work. Such solution is partic- 
ularly important if benefit determinations are made 
on a decentralized basis. 

The State of New York has operated on a decen- 
tralized basis ever since unemployment benefits 
became first payable in 1938. Benefit determinations 
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are rendered in New York State at more than 100 
different locations by several hundred different claims 
examiners. The magnitude of the problem is self- 
evident from these facts, particularly since claim 
adjustment personnel, as a rule, are not versed in the 
analysis of law by previous training and experience. 
Another factor is the volume of benefit claim decisions 
which in 1949 numbered in New York about 23,000 
referee decisions, the first appeal stage, and almost 
3,000 Appeal Board decisions, the second appeal 
stage. 

The need for regular channels through which local 
office staff can be informed of guiding principles and 
important and precedent-making decisions was recog- 
nized at an early date. An Interpretation Section was 
established and made responsible for the promulga- 
tion and maintenance of an Interpretation Service. 
That Service has now been in operation for more 
than 10 years. 


Distribution of Selected Appeal Decisions 


The Interpretation Service is utilized for the distri- 
bution of selected appeal decisions. These decisions 
are mostly those rendered by the Appeal Board or by 
the courts. Occasionally, a referee’s decision is so 
distributed if a particularly significant new principle 
is involved. 

The Appeal Board designates for internal purposes 
certain decisions as “‘precedents.”’ It is the policy of 
the administration in New York to distribute all 
such decisions. Other decisions are selected if they 
contain an important point, not reflected in a pre- 
viously reported case, or if they represent a variation 
of any established principle. Emphasis is placed on 
elements of interpretation in selecting these cases. 
‘“‘Factual’’ cases, that is cases where merely the facts 
are novel, without a new principle being applied, are 
rarely if ever distributed through the Interpretation 
Service. 

The selection of decisions requires skill and specialized 
knowledge in order that a well-rounded presentation 
be achieved. Awareness of topics already covered in 
the service is necessary in order to avoid needless 
duplication. This must be coupled with an ability 
to discern the significance of decisions, and slight 
variations and shifts of emphasis, in order to assure 
completeness. Responsiveness to staff needs, which is 
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essential, must be based on an evaluation of staff 
understanding. Another point deserving considera- 
tion is the desirability of having the Interpretation 
Service achieve balance so that it discusses conditions 
under which benefits should be awarded just as much 
as conditions under which they should be denied. 

Selecting appeal decisions also takes into account 
the needs of local offices which must not be over- 
burdened with unessential reading and study material. 
Focusing attention on the essential and discarding 
unessential points is, therefore, a task which must be 
mastered, however difficult and exacting. 

Published decisions are prefaced by a brief synopsis 
of the governing principle of the case, commonly 
referred to as the “rule.” These rules are drafted by 
the Interpretation Section and cleared with the 
Appeal Board before issuance. They are subse- 
quently incorporated in so-called ‘‘summaries.”” The 
summaries are organized under topical headings, such 
as “refusal of employment,” with appropriate break- 
downs. Code numbers are assigned to each heading 
and subheading. When the “rule” is included in the 
“summaries,” it shows the serial number of the 
release by which the decision was originally distributed, 
thus facilitating reference to the full text of the 
decision. 


Use As Reference Material 


Local office staff engaged in benefit determination 
and adjustment work makes wide use of the Interpre- 
tation Service. Whenever confronted with a case 
which creates a problem, they refer to the service in 
order to identify the applicable “rule.” The rule 
leads to the full decision if required for the solution of 
the case. Locating applicable rules is facilitated by an 
extensive alphabetic index, and by a topical index 
provided under each major heading of the summaries. 

The use of the Interpretation Service, reflecting 
significant and precedent appeal decisions, is the 
all-important tool for assuring sound and adequate 
claims determinations in accordance with established 
principles and under a high degree of uniformity 
throughout the State. It is particularly useful if a 
local office is not sure whether benefits should be 
awarded or denied under a given set of circumstances 
and if so, on what grounds. The issue may be new to 
that specific office. There may, for instance, be a 
claimant who was discharged because he violated 
certain company rules. The local office staff will most 
likely under these conditions consult the Interpreta- 
tion Service and the “rules” with the idea of finding 
out whether acts such as those committed by the 
claimant constitute “misconduct.” They may then 
find in studying the rules and, if necessary, the under- 
lying decisions, that the prerequisites of a “miscon- 
duct” charge are not quite met. However, they would 
also find reference to the theory of ‘“‘constructive”’ 
voluntary quit, developed during recent years. The 
office may never have had a case that falls within the 
area of that theory. The chances are, therefore, that 





an incorrect decision would have been rendered if the 
information leading to these precedents had not been 
available and if appeal decisions on the issue had not 
been applied. 


Use As Training Tool 


The value of appeal decisions and of the Interpreta- 
tion Service as reference material for the solution of 
current cases cannot be overemphasized. Yet, they 
have an even more important use: Staff training on 
interpretations revolves largely around reported cases 
and formulated “rules.” Effective training of new 
staff members in determination work would be im- 
possible without the availability of material such as 
presented by the Interpretation Service. There would 
be no reliable way of acquainting them with prece- 
dents and principles which they must know before any 
claims determination functions can be entrusted to 
them. Training of such staff is invariably undertaken 
by using the Service as a “‘textbook.’’ ‘THe instructor 
uses it in this manner, and the staff is requested to 
study it. 

Current training of regular staff utilizes in a similar 
manner the Interpretation Service and the appeal de- 
cisions on which that Service is built. That assumes 
particular importance when certain problems and 
certain issues are at the forefront of attention. A re- 
view of applicable precedents is undertaken under such 
circumstances, enabling the staff to render benefit 
determinations with ease and assurance. When, for 
instance, in the summer of 1949 a new approach was 
developed towards claimants vacationing in resort 
areas within New York State, the review of appeal 
decisions relating to claimants filing against New York 
from Florida was of invaluable assistance for a thor- 
ough understanding and appreciation of the problem 
and its solution. 

An additional training value is inherent in the 
current distribution of new appeal decisions. These 
decisions are not only read by the staff upon receipt 
but are also discussed at regular staff meetings which 
are usually held weekly. The decisions are analyzed 
at such meetings, and their meaning and import are 
explored. This practice not only acquaints the staff 
with these appeal decisions, and with the standards 
and principles which they express, but furnishes an 
opportunity to review decisions previously rendered 
on the same or related issues. The staff is thus in- 
duced to restudy and reanalyze such previous deci- 
sions and the Rules which have been formulated for 
them. 


No Substitute“for Individual Judgment 


As the foregoing discussion has shown, appeal de- 
cisions on claims for unemployment insurance benefits 
are used in New York State for dual purposes. They 
serve as reference material for individual benefit 
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determinations. They form a training tool of out- 
standing importance in preparing the claims adjust- 
ment staff for their important task. 

It would, however, be a mistake to believe that the 
use of appeal decisions solves all problems entailed in 
claims determination work. No two cases are exactly 
alike. Slight differences in fact may call for differ- 
ences in result. Some specific issues will not be 
covered by any previous appeal decision. There are 
also in some instances conflicts, or apparent conflicts, 
between appeal decisions. Occasionally, appeal de- 
cisions contain language that is more confusing than 
helpful. There are also in most instances fields for 
the exercise of discretion. 

Adequate solutions of these problems depend on the 
ability of local office staff to use good judgment under 
a full understanding of general criteria and principles 
and their rationale, a knowledge of established 
policies, and an appreciation of underlying philos- 
ophies. Development of these abilities requires 


information and training on matters that are not. 


specifically reflected in appeal decisions although 
much of it can be derived from them through skilled 
and expert analysis. 


At Press Time 
(Continued from page 2) 


were among the veteran leaders who took part in the 
Conference program. 


National Publicity = '8® American Municipal 

C + Association of Chicago has 
OF Nanas ¥ _ distributed, through its 
Employment Planning Nation-wide membership, 
thousands of reprints of an article by Arthur W. 
Motley, Assistant Director, Bureau of Employment 
Security, on the subject ““How to Help End Unem- 
ployment.” This article was prepared for publication 
in magazines of the State Municipal Leagues of the 
American Municipal Association. This Association is 
a national federation of State leagues of municipalities 
and has a membership of constituent leagues from 
some 9,250 cities. 

This is another outstanding example of a large 
organization using its information channels to help 
attain a common objective of cooperating agencies— 
the need to increase job opportunities. Vigorous 
local organization and leadership is necessary to 
develop teamwork among management, labor, civic 
groups, and local government to stimulate greater 
business activity and thus create more job opportuni- 
ties. 

Mr. Motley’s article, taking note of the seriousness 
of unemployment in some areas, and the action of the 
Secretary of Labor who urged all Governors to estab- 
lish State-wide and local full employment committees, 
points out the role that the State Employment Services 
can play in helping municipalities to develop and 
operate their full employment programs. 

Although communities which now face distress 
unemployment are most aware of the need for a com- 
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mittee of this type, these are by no means the only 
communities which can benefit from such a commu- 
nity-wide organization. There are few, if any, com- 
munities which do not experience some kind of 
employment problems. Such a problem may involve, 
for example, a long-range decline in employment 
opportunities, extreme fluctuations in employment 
levels, dependence on a single industry or a need to 
expand industrially to provide jobs for a constantly 
growing labor force. 

Prompt action by local communities can do much 
to provide a sound basis for local economic expan- 
sion. By utilizing to the fullest extent the facilities 
and information available through the State employ- 
ment security agency, any community has the basis 
for planning an effective program to solve its employ- 
ment and unemployment problems. 

Reprints of the complete article have been sent 
to all State Employment Service Agencies for distri- 
bution to local offices. The article will furnish these 
offices with helpful background material for use in 
seeking active participation of local Government 
officials in the establishment of Community Employ- 
ment Program Committees. 


ACCORDING to a report in the 
To Protect ' April 17 issue of che ANETA 
Workers’ Rights News BuL.etin, published 
by the Aneta News Agency, official agency of the 
Indonesian and Netherlands Government, the five 
Western powers which have signed the Brussels Pact 
(France, Britain, and the three Benelux countries: 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg) have made 
three new agreements affecting the working conditions 
of their nationals resident in other countries. 

The first enables students to work at part-time jobs 
for periods up to one year in countries other than their 
own. 

The second coordinates existing bilateral agree- 
ments for frontier workers, and stipulates that such 
workers will be eligible to the same unemployment benefits 
as nationals and will be entitled to work under the same 
conditions and at the same rates of pay as nationals. 

The third provides that nationals of the five powers 
living in any one of the five countries other than their 
own aré entitled to benefits under that country’s 
social-medical legislation. 








(Auroanta held its lead over other States on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, in the number of Federal civilian 
employees, with 186,800 workers. 


New York was second with 177,700 civilian employees 
of the Federal Government. 


Pennsylvania retained third place among the States. 
It had 105,300 Federal employees. 


—Recent Study by the U. S. Civil Service Commission of Federal 
civilian employees by State of duty station. 
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Job Goals for the Handicapped 


DAPTED from remarks of Edward L. Keenan, Deputy Director, Bureau of Employment Security, 
U. S. Department of Labor, before the Third Annual Institute on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, sponsored by the Fraternal Order of Eagles and held in Milwaukee, Wis., March 25 


HE Bureau of Em- 
pf oe Security 

includes the United 
States Employment Serv- 
ice and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Service. 
One service is concerned 
with assisting workers to 
obtain suitable jobs and 
assisting employers to 
obtain suitable workers. 
The other is concerned 
with the sustaining of 4 
family income when work 
ers become unemployed. mney 

Both of these responsibilities are significant to our 
economic well-being. I wish to stress particularly 
the positive side of the Bureau’s activities—that of 
assisting employers to obtain qualified workers and 
workers to obtain suitable jobs. You will note that 
I use the terms “qualified workers’ and ‘suitable 
jobs.” Without this emphasis our affiliated State 
employment services and the Veterans Employment 
- Service cannot serve the best interests of employers, 
workers, and the community. 

If a worker isn’t qualified, then you do both him 
and the employer a disservice in bringing them 
together. If a job isn’t suited to a worker’s capa- 
bilities or doesn’t bring into play his highest skills and 
abilities, you most likely will have a dissatisfied worker. 

I feel sure that you would be interested to know 
that each of the 1,750 local offices of the State em- 
ployment services has averaged more than 100 place- 
ments of physically handicapped workers each year in 
the 10 years since selective placement was made an 
important part of our program. That may not sound 
like much, but it goes back prior to World War II 
before the handicapped worker really came into his 
own and includes all offices, from the smallest one 
to our largest city office. By quick multiplication, 
that adds up to almost 1,800,000 handicapped place- 
ments in 10 years. 

As one example of the progress that has been made, 
compare the 28,000 handicapped placements in the 
entire year of 1940 with the fact that more than that 
number were placed during the month of October 
1949 alone. The total placements for 1949 were 
165,000, or. about six times the 1940 total. 

Figures have a tendency to bemuse some people, 
particularly when ‘they are on the black side of the 
ledger. I can assure you that we have no intention 
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of lapsing into complacency regarding past results. 
Even if we wanted to, our good friends in business, 
industry, and in the veterans’ groups wouldn’t let 
us. They have seen what can be done and are in- 
terested only in better service, greater results, and even 
more positive proof of our oft-repeated slogan that it 
is good business to hire the handicapped. 

The veteran out of a hospital after long years of 
rehabilitation is not interested in our statistical report 
for the last 10 years. He wants a job today. With 
your continued assistance, this public employment 
service will help to speed that disabled veteran along 
to the right job. 

The polio victim out of bed and into braces or 
crutches, with a twisted limb but an intact mind, is 
eager to begin working again. The men you read 
about every day who are injured in accidents eventu- 
ally get back to the streets of their home towns, They 
may be changed physically, but there is no change 
in their determination to prove themselves on the job 
in spite of their disability. Then, there are the young 
men and women who have been crippled for long 
years. On them has been lavished the care of anxious 
parents and the best training in schools and colleges, 
all aimed toward a full life, which must include satis- 
fying employment. If we fall short in providing the 
employment, hasn’t society, at least in this instance, 


failed? 
We Need Their Willing Hands 


America cannot afford to be complacent about its 
war wounded, its sickness and accident victims, its 
crippled children growing to manhood. I am happy 
to say that there does not appear to be any probability 
of this complacency. This is true for several reasons: 
Americans still acknowledge the equality of the indi- 
vidual before God and the Nation; our dynamic 
economy has need for willing hands and alert minds; 
and a great percentage of the handicapped have 
acquired the will and the skill to fill the need for their 
services. 

Yet, it is good for us to reflect from time to time on 
the tragic possibilities that would face us if we de- 
parted from our time-tested ways of living, ways which 
include compassion based upon understanding, interest 
founded in good citizenship, and community action 
aimed at solving particular problems. 

There are, of course, those who, even after rehabili- 
tation, cannot compete for jobs in the open labor 
market—those for whom sheltered employment is the 
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only immediate solution to their problem. In this 
connection, there is right here in your own city of 
Milwaukee the headquarters of a movement that is 
known as the Goodwill Industries. In New York City 
last year, 281 men and women were trained and put to 
work at the Goodwill Industries establishment, many 
of them severely disabled by accident, disease, or age. 
In 100 cities, the Goodwill Industries establishments 
are using their sheltered workshops to keep thousands 
of people working, people who probably wouldn’t get 
a chance elsewhere. 


The advances which have been made in the reha- 
bilitation of disabled persons give us incentive for 
even greater effort in the placement of handicapped 
workers. Let me illustrate by citing some rehabilita- 
tion cases which have come to my attention. 

After the First World War most of the spinal 
injuries resulted in early deaths. Today, a large 
number of our paraplegics are living happy, normal, 
working lives. As you know, the Government is now 
helping to make available special homes for veteran 
paraplegics, those who have lost the use of their lower 
limbs. The wife of a wheel-chair veteran said 
recently, “Give us our prosthetic homes and we’ll 
keep our marriage, we'll enjoy our children, and we’ll 
build our world.” If anyone had said 10 years ago 
that paraplegics would be playing wheel-chair 
basketball before cheering audiences across the 
country, he’d have been laughed off the platform. 


Out in Arkansas, in Little Rock, they have a special 
pre-employment home for the newly blind. It has 
its own obstacle course where the guests learn to plot 
their way around any kind of object that they would 
be apt to meet outside the shelter of their home. 
To develop their sense of hearing they shoot arrows 
at a target behind their workshop. They press a 
foot pedal which rings a buzzer in the heart of the 
target and they fire at the sound of the buzzer. 
About 20 feet above the target is an attic window. 
I’ve been told that the only arrow that was ever 
misdirected through this hole was fired by the teacher 
who is not blind! 


A Miracle of Comeback 


If any of us had passed through the amputee ward 
of a hospital 10 years ago and had told the patients 
that they could roller skate, bowl, box, and play 
tennis if they worked at it hard enough, we probably 
would have been quietly walked away for observation. 
Yet a group in Cleveland is proving this every day, 
with young and old alike. Possibilities Unlimited is 
the name of the group and its message is just as dra- 
matic as its title. Not only do its own members enjoy 
their particular sports, but they often band together 
to show medical men and the public alike the modern 
miracles that can be performed by amputees who have 
tried and not been found wanting in courage and 
strength. In a demonstration last year in Chicago 
One amputee got around so fast on the badminton 
court that the audience was almost exhausted watch- 
ing him. 
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You probably have all read some of Bob Ruark’s 
writings since the war. He seems to have been in a 
great many places and yet he calls his visit to the 
Carville Marine Hospital in Carville, La., “‘the great- 
est single experience”’ of his life. Carville is where 
victims of Hansen’s Disease (leprosy) are treated. 
Even today, people are leaving Carville and going 
back to work with no danger to themselves or society. 

Not too many years ago most employers wouldn’t 
have a person with arrested tuberculosis within 
shouting distance. Today, we even have one man 
that I know of in the U. S. Senate who has conquered 
this affliction. 


Prosthetic Progress Remarkable 


While developments in prosthetic devices have come 
a long way and still have a long way to go, yet, last 
year at the National Research Council, patients 
demonstrated special hydraulic limbs and, unless you 
knew the man or woman was an amputee, you'd 
never have known it from the way some of them get 
around. One young woman officer had both an 
artificial limb and a cosmetic shield, the new covering 
that acts like skin under a stocking. The standing 
gag in the room was “Which one has the Toni?” 
You actually couldn’t tell from the audience which of 
the young lady’s legs was real, which artificial. 
There was another device which caused the audience 
to gasp. It was a rotating hand. Not only would it 
turn a door knob, but the hand revolved completely 
on a 360° arc while the forearm remained stationary. 
It was operated by a motor which, in turn, was turned 
on or off by pressure against a pedal in the sole of the 
patient’s shoe. Prosthetic “‘hooks’” are even now 
being used to substitute for human hands in dangerous 
work with radioactive substances. They are operated 
by a man behind a protective wall who uses mirrors 
to perform science’s work! 


There are wheel-chair cases who farm extensive 
tracts and operate power-driven farm machinery. 
There is at least one legless Marine veteran who flies 
his private plane. There are two double amputees 
sitting today in the Halls of Congress. In Maryland’s 
General Assembly sit two blind legislators who capital- 
ized on their acute sense of hearing. In 5 years since 
going blind, one writer has written a novel and turned 
out more than 1,000 radio and television scripts. And 
unbelievable as it may seem, a woman with no hands 
or feet is employed as a seamstress in a laundry down 
South. She wields her needle by means of a flap of 
skin on her forearm stump. 

One of the veterans in a hospital for severely disabled 
persons recently said that the hospital ‘‘dealt with the 
living, not the potentially dead.” And that is 
exactly what we all are dealing with, the living men 
and women who make up our society even though 
they be different in some physical aspects from our- 
selves. 

All of this points up the urgent need for establishing 
facilities both in industry and in public and private 
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agencies to bring the qualified disabled job applicant 
to the proper job. I should like to suggest, here in 
your great industrial city of Milwaukee, that machin- 
ery such as this is certainly to be desired across the 
length and breadth of our land. 

There is nothing very complicated about employers 
and union officials cooperating in such a project. In 
one Pennsylvania city, there has been established a 
system of labor-management representation in each 
important employing concern. Through this system 
qualified disabled workers, not disabled for certain 
employment, are referred for positive assistance in 
placement. 

It is a workable plan, one that might well be spon- 
sored by a group such as yours. It certainly would 
meet with general approval from the top national 
employer associations such as the Chamber of Com- 
_merce of the United States and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. And, I am certain that the 
major labor unions wouldslook with favor upon a 
project aimed at better placement of the disabled 
worker. This plan of the Wyoming Valley Com- 
inittee is one worthy of study by all American cities. 

In addition to such an institute program as you 
have here, some cities have arranged for short training 
courses to pass on the latest in-plant programs for the 
best use of handicapped workers. ‘This means annual 
savings of many thousands of dollars to employers, 
and makes for better conditions of work for the 
employee as well. Like most of the projects or pro- 
grams embarked upon today where the handicapped 
are concerned, it turns out to be “‘good business” 
for all parties. 


Although they were more prevalent immediately 
after the war, there are still community panels in ex- 
istence today where businessmen, in cooperation with 
local employment service and vocational rehabilita- 
tion officials, sit down with disabled veterans and 
help work out suitable job goals and actual positions. 
Again, there is nothing too new in these various com- 
munity methods of helping beat a tough problem, the 
problem of opening more and more doors to the job- 
seeker who happens to have some disability. 

I ask you, and through this forum ask other alert 
communities, to unlock our job doors. Perhaps we 
can adopt this as a slogan to fit the 1950 campaign 
which the President’s Committee on National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week will soon be asking 
the country to assist in. Perhaps, if each of our em- 
ployers would, during 1950, open just one door to a 
handicapped job applicant we could relegate our 
“problem” to the background. If our communities 
would adopt and adapt some of the programs which 
have been successful one place or another, it could 
be done. If our employers, each one individually, 
could arrange that during 1950, they would open a 
door to employment opportunity to a qualified handi- 
capped worker, we’d cut such a hole in our handi- 
capped unemployment that it would be one of the 
truly great news stories of 1950. 

We have all done our share of door knocking in our 
lives. Let’s make this a year for door opening. If 
each one of us would but unlock a door, we would 
not only achieve a great sense of personal satisfaction, 
but we would be doing unto others as we would have 
others do unto us. 


Staggered Planting Reduced Peak Need for Pickers... 


The Seattle Day Haul 


By ROY CAMPBELL, Farm Placement Representative 


Seattle Office, Washington State Employment Security Department 


EVERAL years before World War II, a large canning 

company contracted with farmers of the White 

River Valley to plant approximately 100 acres of 
Blue Lake green snap beans for canning. While 
most of this acreage was in one-, two-, and three-acre 
tracts, one farmer, to the amazement of the others in 
the valley, decided to put 17 acres in beans. 

From this inconspicuous start, a healthy and pros- 
perous snap bean industry has grown. The quality 
of the beans grown on the original 100 acres was so 
good that other canning companies immediately 
jumped in and contracted with farmers to enlarge 
their acreage. A year after the beginning of the war, 
the fertile fields had grown to 800 acres. When the 
war ended and other industries and enterprises 
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started cutting back and reconverting, farmers were 
surprised to find that the demand for their crops was 
still on the upgrade. 

Last year 10 companies contracted with farmers 
who planted, raised, and harvested more than 2,100 
acres of green snap beans and many other growers 
planted smaller acreages for the fresh market. 

All of this bean acreage is in the White River 
Valley, south of Seattle, and extends from Renton 
southward and blends into the righ Puyallup Valley. 
The area is about 25 miles long and varies from 1 to 
5 miles wide. 

When the bean acreage was small, growers usually 
were able to find ample labor in the valley towns 
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A Farm Placement Representative 
points out the proper bus to a stra 

bean picker. In background, 
another farm placement man 
prepares to lead a line of pickers 
to a vehicle. Arm bands proved 
to be handy markers for farm 
placement men. 





without resorting to the populous Seattle or Tacoma 
areas. As the acreage increased, the demand for farm 
labor became acute and growers began looking toward 


the larger cities for assistance. Still using all avail- 
able local labor, growers began making trips to 
Tacoma and Seattle to obtain pickers. 

Washington State Employment Service offices in 
Renton, Auburn, and Puyallup recruited available 
local labor for the bean fields. To the Seattle office 
fell the job of making up the labor shortages and it 
was estimated that more than 2,100 acres would re- 
quire about 14,000 or more pickers a day. 

To successfully satisfy this large demand for labor, 
it was necessary to stagger the planting periods. 
This is usually done by agreements reached between 
the processor and the farmer with the planting begin- 
ning on April 15 and ending on June 10. Barring 
unforeseen events, the earliest plantings would mature 
as early as July 15 and the latest plantings by Sep- 
tember 10. This staggered planting method reduced 
the peak need for pickers from 14,000 to approxi- 
mately 8,000. 

Snap beans, as many farmers will testify, are a very 
delicate crop. The small tender beans are most 
valuable commercially and rapidly decrease in value 
as they increase in size. Vines are also more pro- 
ductive if the beans are picked as they mature. To 
emphasize the dollar value of timely picking, beans 
will, in a 24-hour period,'increase in size from number 
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By 6:30 a. m. more than 
a thousand pickers had 
been loaded on buses 
and sent to bean fields 
ina 15-mile area. Some 
latecomers can be seen 
in the rear entering the 
parking lot from the 
street. Prospective 
pickers were attracted 
through intensive press 
and radio coverage of 
the Seattle and sur- 
rounding areas. 


one, or choice grade, worth $180 per ton—to culls, 
with no commercial value, but still costing $50 per 
ton to pick. Warm, humid days and nights, attended 
by rain will cause this rapid growth in a 24-hour 
period. The rain, however, also keeps pickers away 
from the field. 

To meet the manpower problems presented by the 
snap-bean crop, a farm labor committee composed of 
the bean growers and other civic leaders was formu- 
lated under the guidance of the Employment Service. 
This committee held meetings which drew up rules 
regarding safety in transportation, adequacy of water 
and lavatory facilities, pay schedules and other 
matters affecting manpower. 

Through the cooperation of Sears Roebuck & Co., 
the Employment Security Department was able to 
use the company’s 5-acre parking lot as an assembly 
point for pickers, growers’ trucks, and busses. This 
parking lot is located about 1 mile from the business 
heart of Seattle and is normally used to accommodate 
the throng of Sears’ shoppers. Said one grower, 
humorously, ‘‘I’ve gone to Sears Roebuck for nearly 
everything that I use on the farm, but this is the first 
time I’ve gone there for bean pickers.” 

After the first day’s operation, it was obvious that 
the proper control and use of publicity would be the 
key to the entire operation. Picking began on July 19. 
On that morning about 250 pickers were needed. 
While it had been the intention of the Farm Placement 
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Representatives to obtain this small number of 
pickers from the berry crews which were just finishing, 
a small article appearing in the local press changed 
their plans. This small notice, stating that bean 
picking was about to begin, caused more than 500 
workers to appear on the lot the next morning, of 
which only half were referred to jobs. This was the 
first and last publicity “slip.” All newspapers and 
radio stations in the Seattle area were contacted, with 
the result that all future publicity was timed and 
geared to labor needs. Press and radio cooperation 
was thorough and the job of having the right number 
of workers appear at the right time was kept in 
delicate balance by constant liaison with the press and 
radio. 

One mobile farm placement trailer, manned by two 
Farm Placement Representatives, was set up at one 
end of the parking lot. On the main avenue leading 
into and out of Seattle, the trailer’s pulling unit, 
equipped with a public address system, directed 
pickers to the appropriate lot two blocks away. One 
Farm Placement Representative in the orange mobile 
unit kept in constant touch with the growers by 
telephone, used the trailer’s public address system to 
line pickers behind 8-foot growers’ identification 
stands, and entertained the waiting pickers with 
recorded music. His two assistants toured the lot, 
directed bus traffic, assisted pickers in finding the 
proper busses, checked growers’ buses for safety 
points, talked to growers and pickers alike to uncover 
any sore spots which might affect future recruitment 
plans. 

Employment Security Department personnel were 
on hand at 4:30 a. m., floodlights were turned on, and 
pickers began arriving at about 4:45 a. m. and started 
to form appropriate lines facing the mobile unit after 
instructions from the public address system. 

Trucks and buses entered the lot through an end 
gate, crossed the back of the lot closely observing 
safety lines, and lined up between the mobile unit 
and the lines of pickers. As soon as a bus was loaded, 
it pulled out and another pulled up from behind. 
Smaller growers, requiring only a few pickers, parked 
their vehicles at the rear of the lot and waited for 
their regular crews. The value of the public-address 
system was amply demonstrated. Without this audi- 
ble direction from the mobile unit, the 1,000 or more 
pickers could easily become a disorganized crowd 
racing for busses to be the first aboard. The last 
pickers usually left the lot by 7:30 a. m. When there 
was an overage of pickers after this time, the Farm 
Placement Representative was usually successful in 
calling a grower who could use the extra pickers. 
When shortages developed, hurried telephone calls 
kept additional busses from coming in, often averting 
a useless 50-mile trip for the grower. 

When the last bus and picker had left, the lot was 
cleaned of debris, gates were locked, the morning’s 
activities were tallied and the work of planning the 
next day’s activities was begun. The degree of that 
day’s overage or shortage governed the number of 
publicity outlets called and the number of announce- 
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ments requested. Publicity was given each time it 
was requested and no news accounts were printed 
which the newspapers did not first check with the 
Employment Security Department representatives at 
the parking lot. 

By the end of the season, the entire bean crop had 
been successfully picked. In 57 days, 45,033 pickers 
had been sent to the bean fields from this one parking 
lot. The peak day was August 18, when 1,959 pickers 
were dispatched from 5 a. m. to 7:30 a. m. and during 
the 2-week peak period, 18,233 pickers were trans- 
ported to the fields. With the exception of the 250 
overage resulting from the untimely publicity on the 
first day, at no time during the rest of the operation 
was there an overage of more than 30 pickers remain- 
ing on the lot after all orders had been filled, and at 
no time was there a shortage of more than 50 pickers. 

In summing up the Seattle day haul operation, 
several “‘musts’’ are evident which should be taken 
into account when contemplating a similar operation. 
The dispatching area must be large and convenient to 
good city bus service, but still must be off the main 
thoroughfare to facilitate the movement and parking 
of vehicles without disturbing regular- traffic and 
should be located in the end of town nearest the fields 
to save picker buses the necessity of bucking city 
traffic. A clear, reliable public-address system is most 
important to maintain order and preserve life and 
limb. 

The Seattle operation was fortunate in having an 
area which filled all of these requirements. Of course, 
good supervision, telephone contact with growers, and 
personnel to direct traffic are important items, too. 

Controlled publicity is the outstanding ‘‘must.”’ 
After our first slip, it was clear that without this con- 
trol the Seattle operation could conceivably have been 
nothing more than a haphazard gathering place which 
might have been crowded with pickers with nowhere 
to go one day and void of pickers the next when they 
might have been badly needed. 

Every effort on the part of those participating in the 
operations has been many times rewarded by the 
assurance that we have gained another step in our job 
of service to the public. The comments of those we 
served—pickers and growers alike—justify this view. 








**Social Security Legislation Throughout 
the World”’ 


Ew Social Security Administration has recently issued Bureau 
Report No. 16, “Social Security Legislation Throughout 
the World,’ a summary comparison of the broad outlines of 
the social security legislation of all foreign countries. By 
means of charts, the report summarizes, for all countries, the 
major legislative provisions relating to benefits, financing, and 
administration. ‘The report appears to be a very useful refer- 
ence tool. 


A supply of copies of this publication is being sent to regional 
offices for distribution to State agencies. A limited number of 
copies is available for distribution from the Social Security 
Administration, Division of Research and Statistics, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Employment Security for Every Worker 


Cooperative Project for Youth 


By M. D. JACOBI 


Placement Specialist, Employment Security Department, Olympia, Wash. 


ONTINUALLY improving methods, techniques, and 
C procedures designed to raise standards of opera- 

tion to a highly professional level in the busi- 
ness of properly fitting a worker into one of the 
30,000 known jobs in American industry today 
create the need for specialization in many fields. We 
have become extremely conscious of the important role 
community participation plays in developing a pro- 
gram of employment security. The effectiveness of 
any business can be determined by the confidence and 
good will of the community which it serves. But pro- 
fessionalism cannot be built in a day. 

With the advent of the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
BATTERY, which was introduced in this State in May 
1947, we recognized a highly professional and valuable 
general counseling tool. Experience with the GATB 
in the general field of counseling has proved its value 
beyond question of a doubt. 

In the fall of 1947 we laid plans to use this new tool 
in the development of a State-wide cooperative Em- 
ployment Service-School program of occupational 
guidance of youth into suitable employment early in 
their careers. We felt this would be a much sounder 
approach than to wait until later when these workers 
came to us among the many restless, dissatisfied 
persons who, in middle age finding themselves 
misfits in industry, constantly shift from job to job in 
search of they know not what. 


State-wide Training on GATB 


A number of obstacles immediately presented them- 
selves. One was the need for State-wide training on 
the GATB. Up to that time this test was being used 
in only one-fourth of the offices in the State, selected 
on the basis of certain favorable factors such as diversi- 
fied placement potential, adequate staffs and trained 
counselors. State-wide coverage called for the train- 
ing of many additional test examiners to properly 
administer the test and counselors to interpret the 
test results in connection with a counseling interview. 
This State-wide training was accomplished by May 
1948. 

An Employment Service-School written agreement 
form was developed, augmented by special operating 
methods and procedures to implement the program. 
While the actual signing of the agreement by either 
the school or the Employment Service is not manda- 
tory, it does serve as a means of reaching mutual 
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agreement and understanding of the service offered 
to young people leaving the schools by the Employ- 
ment Service and the part both the schools and the 
Employment Service play in achieving a_ well- 
rounded program. 

Each participating school is supplied with copies of 
an Employment Service questionnaire to be filled out 
by graduating high school seniors. From these we 
learn the number of students who plan to enter the 
labor market upen graduation. 


Unaware of Own Aptitudes 


Most labor market entrants have no realistic con- 
ception of their own occupational potentialities or 
even interests; however, participation in this program 
by the youth is entirely voluntary. Since many of the 
outlying community high schools are large and the 
local office staffs are limited, it is often necessary to 
reduce the number of students to a representative 
cross-section, using caution not to select a group 
representing problem areas only. 


Once the number is determined, an Employment 
Service counselor takes monitored self-applications, 
usually at the school. An initial group discussion and 
counseling interview follow, the groups being selected 
on the basis of the data collected from the question- 
naire, work application and any supplemental 
information regarding the student which the school 
may be able to supply. 


The paper and pencil part of the GATB usually is 
administered at the school to groups of 10 to 30. The 
school provides at least one monitor for each group 
of 10. Often the school assists in initial scoring; the 
rescoring, conversion, and posting, however, is always 
done in the local office by local office staff. The 
number of available apparatus boards determines the 
size of the group to whom the manual and finger 
dexterity part of the test will be administered, either 
at the school or later at the local office. 


The subsequent counseling interviews by an 
Employment Service counselor on an individual basis 
follow, either in the local office or at the school, 
depending upon the distance of the school from the 
local office. The Employment Service urges the close 
cooperation of the school counselor in order that every 
area of information regarding the applicant may be 
explored fully and given due consideration. The 
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applicant is assisted in selecting an occupation most in 
harmony with his interests, abilities and total potenti- 
alities, never losing sight of a choice of vocation having 
as its basic consideration the happiness potential. 
The program is now in its second year. By the 
close of the 1949-50 school year approximately all 
of the high-school seniors in about 60 percent of the 
high schools in the State, who have signified their 
desire to enter the labor market upon graduation, 
will have availed themselves of this service. The 
Employment Service will then make every effort 
to place as many as possible in accordance with the 
predictions of their aptitudes, interests, and other 
pertinent areas of information. Promotion of em- 
ployer acceptance of qualified youth is a continuing 
program of each local office by means of the employer- 
visiting program, contacts with various civic groups, 





other agencies, mail campaigns, press, and radio. 

Plans are being made for long range follow-up 
studies of these applicants in an effort to determine 
the effectiveness of the program and its service to the 
youth of the State. About 500 questionnaires have 
already been received from youth whose entry into 
the labor market has been guided, partially at least, 
by the cooperative Employment Service-School pro- 
gram. We must never lose sight of the fact that the 
youth of today are the potential employers, workers, 
and parents of tomorrow. 

It is still too early to make any worthwhile predic- 
tions regarding the success of this service-to-youth 
program; but if the enthusiasm of schools and the 
local offices and employers is any criterion, we may 
be taking an important step towards the goal of em- 
ployment security for every worker. 





Loeal Office Placement Operations for Young 


People in the Community 


The following manuscripts were ortginally intended for the April 
issue of the EMPLOYMENT Security Review which featured 
a theme on “Service to Youth.” Space did not allow their use 
in April, but we are glad to include them now. 


T= Employment Service staff brings cooperative guidance 
to 17 high schools in the area served by the local office. 
Last year these schools had at lest one person assigned to serve 
in a guidance capacity although in most instances it was an 
extra-curricular activity. In order to emphasize the importance 
of vocational guidance to the entire teaching staff, school admin- 
istrators were eager for some assitsance from the outside. 
Testing was the most generally accepted approach. Some 
500 GENERAL ApTiTuDE Test BATTERIES were given to seniors 
in these schools and 350 commercial graduates were given 
clerical aptitude and proficiency tests: typing, dictation, B-3’s, 
spelling, and vacabulary. 

Monitored self-applications were taken in all instances 
where the counseling tests were used and only in those instances 
where the student was preparing to enter the labor market 
was more intensive interviewing done. The counselor talked to 
10 senior classes and had personal interviews with more. than 
200 graduates. Consultations were held with school men and 
women in most of the schools where the person had been 
assigned or was administratively responsible for some continuing 
guidance relationship with the student. 

The local office concluded at the end of the school year that 
all of the schools realize the value of a sound vocational guidance 
program; that the entry of the Employment Service in the 
picture stimulated a positive approach to a cooperative pro- 
gram; that the part the local office can enter into best is in a 
consultant capacity on specific problems and as a source of 
current job opportunity information.—JoHn H. MuirTcHe tt, 
Counselor, Appleton Local Office, Wisconsin State Employment Service. 





T= North Dakota State Employment Service office in 
Jamestown cooperates with the local high school in the 
counseling and the placement of students who intend to enter 
the labor market after graduation. 


Students in the commercial classes, retail merchandising 
classes, and shop classes are registered with the local office of 
the Employment Service for testing and placement. Mer- 
chandising students and shop students are placed by the ES 
at the beginning of each shool year at jobs which pay at least 
a minimum wage. Students work 2 hours a day, 4 days a 
week, and meet for class once a week. Commercial students 
are placed for practice work in offices for the last 6 weeks of 
school. (The local ES office usually trains one student per 
year. Two have been hired by the local office after finishing 
practice work and have worked out very well.) 


Past experience has shown that about 70 percent of the 
students placed on training jobs are hired permanently. Stu- 
dents who do not get permanent jobs at. the end of their train- 
ing period are usually placed by the ES as job opportunities 
arise. 


Schools in the outlying territory of the Jamestown office have 
also requesed testing and counseling services for their seniors. 
Experiments show that such a program in small schools is very 
effective. Students are tested in their own classrooms and then 
invited to the local office for counseling in job fields. Although 
the schools are located from 40 to 65 miles from the local office, 
10 percent of the students were sufficiently interested in the pro- 
gram to come into the local office. Follow-up showed that 
after graduation students contacted the ES when they entered 
the labor market.—M. J. Bowen, Manager, Jamestown Local 
Office, North Dakota State Employment Service. 
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